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ABSTRACT 

This report to the California legislature describes 
the steps that the university and state university are taking to 
implement the state-mandated Human Corps programs of volunteer 
community service by college students. Information is provided on 
University of California and California State University activities. 
The Human Corps orgeinization is 'itill in a developmental stage at 
both the university and state university. Both segments are following 
th ough with their plans to facilitate exchange of information and 
ideas between campuses, as evidenced by the systemwide and regional 
meetings that took place the past fall. Both segments intend to 
sponsor meetings annually. They also have worked cooperatively 
through their participation in California Compact, an organization 
that* seeks to promote student community service. An appendix provides 
Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987). Attachments, which make up 
the greater part of the document, include reports of both the 
University of California and the California State University. (SM) 
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Summary 



Through Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987), 
the Legislature directed the California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission to report annually from 
1988 to 1992 on the development of "Human Corps*' 
programs of volunteer student service at the Univer- 
sity of California and the California State Universi- 
ty. 

This second report in the series describes the steps 
that the University and State University are taking 
to implement Human Corps programs. Attached to 
the report are documents from the University and 
State University, describing these steps in detail. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting 
on March 6, 1989, on recommendation of its Policy 
Development Committee. Additional copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from the Library of the Com- 
mission at (916) 322-8031. 

Questions about the substance of the Commission's 
report may be directed to Cathrine Castoreno of the 
Commission staff at (916) 322-8012. 

Inquiries about Human Corps activities at the Uni- 
versity of California may be directed to Mary Beth 
Snyder, Director, Student Affairs and Services, Of- 
fice of the President, at (415) 6 12- 9853. 

Inquiries about the California State University's ac- 
tivities may be addressed to Diane Vines, Director of 
Special Programs, Academic Affairs, Office of the 
Chancellor, at (213) 590-5768. 

On the cover: Human Corps program participants 
at California Polytechnic State University, San Luis 
Obispo, and California State University, Long 
Beach. 
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Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 1989 



Origins and scop^ of the report 

In Supplemental Language to the 1986-87 Budget 
Bill (Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158; Chapter 
165 of the Statutes of 1986), the Legislature called 
on the University of California and the California 
State University to implement '^Human Corps'* pro- 
grams of community service by students on each of 
their campuses. It also directed the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission to report on ef- 
forts by colleges and universities throughout the 
country to encourage volunteerism and to review 
and to comment on the Human Corps activities un- 
dertaken by the University and State University in 
response to the Supplemental Language. 

In March 1987, the Commission responded to that 
legislative mandate with its report. Student Public 
Service and the ''Human Corps." In that report, the 
Commission presented no specific recommendations, 
although it stated its belief that public service pro- 
grams in public colleges and universities should be 
voluntary rather than compulsory. 

In 1987, the Legislature adopted Assembly Bill 1820 
(Vasconcellos; Chapter 1246, Statutes of 1987; re- 
produced in the Appendix), which expanded the Hu- 
man Corps concepts contained in ACR 58. AB 1820 
called for cooperation between postsecondary edu- 
cation ins titutions, public and private schools, and 
non-profit agencies and philanthropies to plan, fund, 
and implement Human Corps activities. It recom- 
mended an average of 30 hours of communit: service 
per student in each academic year, and it intended 
that such student participation increase substan- 
tially by 1993, with an ultimate goal of 100 percent 
participation of all full-time students, including 
undergraduate and graduate students. It called on 
both segments and all campuses to establish Humari 
Corps task forces by this past March 1 and for each 
campus to adopt an implementation strategy by this 
next July 1 and to implement Human Corps pro- 
grams by this fall. It strongly encouraged Commu- 
nity Colleges and member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of Independent California Colleges and Uni- 
versities to establish similar task forces. It included 
an appropriation of $70,000 to the University and 



$170,000 to the State University to fund incentives 
for implementing the Human Corps, although the 
Governor vetoed those appropriations. 

AB 1820 also directed the Commission to monitor 
the development, implementation, and operation of 
the Human Corps program and submit annual re- 
ports each March to the appropriate fiscal and policy 
committees of the Legislature, and it required that 
by March 1, 1994, the Commission conduct a compre- 
hensive evaluation that covers both qualitative and 
quantitative changes in the segments' volunteer par- 
ticipation. It specified that the Commission include 
in that report recommendations regaixling continua- 
tion of the Human Corps and whether or not a man- 
datory program is needed to fulfill the objectives of 
the legislation. It also stated the intent of the Legis- 
lature to provide funding for that comprehensive 
evaluation. 

On November 17, 1987» in accordance with AB 1820, 
Commission staff convened a meeting of representa- 
tives from the University and the State University 
to determine the appropriate data requirements for 
the progress reports and the comprehensive evalu- 
ation. The representatives agreed that the segments 
would arrange to collect the information needed for 
the evaluation along the lines prescribed by the bill, 
including student participation by academic area 
and level, and student receipt of pay or academic 
credit for their service. The Commission published 
these segmental reports in its first annua! Status Re- 
port on Human Corps Activities (May 1988). 

This document constitutes the Commission's second 
annual report in response to AB 1820. Since new 
data on student participation rates are not available, 
this report focuses on current Human Corps activi- 
ties of the University and the State University. 
Attached to this report are documents that the Uni- 
versity and State University submitted to the Com- 
mission this past December about their Human 
Corps programs. The University provided an update 
in one unified repor:., while the State University sub- 
mitted a four-section document, including first a re- 
port on Human Corps to the Commission; second, a 
June 1988 Report of the Task Force on Policy Guid- 
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ance; third, lottery-funded program reports: and 
fourth, a draft proposal for the revision of the stu- 
dent survey to be implemented in 1989. Rather than 
repeat the detailed information in those reports, the 
Commission presents only general information 
about the two segments' activities in the following 
paragraphs and then offers several conclusions 
stemming from them. 



University of California activities 

Since last year's report, the University's systemwide 
and campus Human Corps have moved forward to 
encourage student participation, develop implemen- 
tation strategies and program activities, and plan 
program budgets for the 1988-89 academic year. In 
pursuing these tasks, the campuses strive to rein- 
force and expand tlieir Human Corps organization. 
The need for resources continues to grow with the 
organization, and campuses continue to seek ways to 
fill the gap through resource reallocation and out- 
side support. However, only two campuses - Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles - have succeeded in obtaining 
outside grants of at least $10,000. 

In its May 1988 report, the Commission noted that 
the Office of the President planned to sponsor a two- 
day Human Corps conference in October for campus 
administrators uid students involved in the plan- 
ning and administration of public sernce activities 
on the campuses. This systemwide conference suc- 
cessfully fostered an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences regarding program implementation and fund- 
ing among the approximately 50 administrators and 
eight students who participated. 



California State University activities 

The State University has been similarly engaged in 
expanding its Human Corps organization* student 
participation, and identifying issues and methods of 
program implementation and financial planning. 
The Systemwide Task Force sponsored two campus 
regional meetings this past fall to discuss model 



programs and issues of concern to campus ad- 
ministrators, including funding needs and potential 
liability. Approximately 58 administrators and sev- 
en students participated in those meetings. The task 
force report includes a delineation of funding needs 
and description of model programs. The State Uni- 
versity has produced a marketing video tape, de- 
signed to encourage student and community organi- 
zation participation. The video is available for re- 
view at the Commission. 



Summary 

The Human Corps organization is still in a develop- 
mental stage at both the University and State Uni- 
versity. Both segments are following through with 
their plans to facilitate the excliange of information 
and ideas between campuses, as evidenced by the 
systemwide and regional meetings that took place 
this last fall. Both segments intend to sponsor these 
meetings annually. The segments have also worked 
cooperatively tlirough their participation in Califor- 
nia Compact - an organization that seeks to promote 
student community service. These intersegmental 
meetings have resulted in preliminary discussions 
regarding the possible creation of an intersegmental 
umbrella group for the purpose of obtaining private 
and federal grants to further community service ac- 
tivities. 
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Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos, 1987) 



Anembly BUI No. 1820 



CHAPTER 1245 

An act to add Chapter 2 (cominendng with Section 99100) to Part 
65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, relating to postsecondary educa- 
tion, and making an appropriation dierefor. 

[Approvwd by Gavtnior SaptMnbcr f7, 1SM7. F1M with 
S0cralaiy of Slate StpCMBbtr 27« 1M7.] 

I in fi ria rtng the mWO a ppropri rt ion cootaiiwd in ptopoted Educatiop Code 
Soctta 99105 ^^^'^ in rfc— nhlrBMl Na IMl 

Ttebfll wouMcgo tlttiia HinnanCo tpt^^^ 
CiMoniin State Untvinltsr, nd would cnoonnn iliidnts to porttctoote in tho Hit* 
nMnCo>pobypcoyidtoatniivay<eaof30hoigiof roniiniinity tefvicgfa^^ 
ie ynor. 

Both dM Uaivmitr of Cottfarnio and tho Ciliibrnio Stite Uoivmity lisve ongoing 
student vo hm teo r wnin i iity sorvico activitiM. Hw adndidstimttvo str u ct ur e is in 
pieee to ermmmod a te aetivitlei p w p oae d by this bllL No ■ririitinnai funds an re- 
nuired* 

With dds deMoB, I apprawe AaMmUy Bin No. laaOL 

GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN, Governor 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 1820, Vasconcellos. Postsecondary education: Human Corps. 

Existing law does not require college students to participate in 
community ar^ties. 

Hiis hill would create the Human Corps within the University of 
California and the California State University, and would encourage 
St iidents to participate in ttie Human Corps by provicUng an average 
houn of community service in each acadimiic year, as spedfie^ 

This bill would require the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission to annually, by March 31, conduct progress reports on 
student participation in die Human Cwps, as specified. 

This bill wotild require the commission to conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation by March 31, 1994, as specified. 

This bill* would require that all progress reports and the 
comprehensive evaluation be submitted to the appropriate fiscal and 
poli^ cmnmittees of the Le^slature. 

The bill would appropriate 170,000 to the University of California 
and $170;000 to the California State University for its purposes, as 
specified* 

Appropriation: yes. 

72ia peoph of the State of Califbmia do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 90100) is 
added to Part 65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, to read: 
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Ch. 1245 — 2~ 

Chapter 2. Human Corps 

99100. (a) Tlie Legislature finds and dedaraaU of the fo^ 

(1) California students have a long and rich tradition ^ 
participation in community service whidi should be recognized, 
conunendedt and expanded* 

(2) There is a growing national consensus that student 
partteipation in community services enhances the undergraduate 
esqperience* 

(3) Student community service is an activity of extreme 
importance to the* mission <^ die university and deserves to be 
conducted both for academic credit and otherwise. 

(4) The state's p os t iecanda r y edura Hon al institutions are charged 
to m^ififiti a tradition of public service as well as teadiing and 
research 

(5) Access to Ae privilege of attending die university is made 
possible for many b:' our state's tradition of keeping foes and tuition 
low. 

(6) Practical learning eq^ieriences in the real world are valuable 
for the devdqpment of a stiKbnfs sense of sdf, skills, a^ 

(7) Our state foces enormous unmet human needs and social 
challenges including undereducated children, increasing illiteracy 
and teenage parenting, environmental ** o«*»™fa mH^, homelessness, 
school dropouts, and growing needs for dder care* 

(8) The state's wiUty to foce these challenges reqpnres 
policymakers to find creative and cost-effective solutions inchiding 
increased efforts for community and student public service. 

(9) The Legislature and the State of California provide substantial 
incentives aiki subsidies for its citizens to* attend the state's 
postsecondary education institutions, public and private, which are 
among the finert in the workL 

(10) Current volunteer efibrts conducted by community 
organizations reach only a fraction of die need. Tlie need for public 
service is great because private, state, and federal funding are 
insufficient to pay for all ^ social services needed 

(11) Existing community service efibrts have successfolly 
demonstrated that participation in pvMic service is of mutual benefit 
to participating students and the redpi^ts of their services. 

(b) It is the intent of the Legisbiture in enacting this article to do 
all of the following: 

(1) Complete &e college experience by providing students an 
opportunity to develop themselves and dieir skills in real-world 
learning experiences^ 

(2) To nelp nurture a sense of human community and social 
responsibility in our college students. 

(3) Invite the foUest possible cooperation between postsecondary 
education institutions, schools, public, private, and nonprofit 
agencies, and philanthropies to plan, fond, and implement expanded 
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opportunities for student participation in community life through 
public service in organized programs. 

(4). To substantially increase college student participation in 
community services l^r June 30, 1903, with the ultimate goal of 30 
percent participatiim. 

99101. There is hereby created a program known as The Human 
Corps within the University of California and the California State 
University. The Califbraia Community Colleges, proprietary schools, 
and member institutions of the Association of Independent 
California, Colleges and Universities are strongly encouraged to 
implement Human Corps programs. The purpose of the corps is to 
provide every student an ongoing opportunity throughout his or her 
coUege career to participate in a coomiunity service activity. Tovvard 
diis goal, bestaming in Ae &U term in 1968, full-time students, 
jfi^^^^g bomundergraduate and graduate students, entering the 
University of CaBfenda, the California State University, or an 
institution dut Is a member of die Association of Independent 
CaUfomia Colleges and Universities to pursue a degree shall be 
strongly enco m age d and expected, aldiough not required, to 
partliffipttff in die Human Corps by providing an average of 30 hours 
of comnumity service in each academic year. The segments shall 
detmnine how to encourage and monitor student participation. The 
segments axe stroni^ encouraged to devebp flexiole pn>grafl^ 
permit die widest possible student involvement, including 
partic^patiosi by part*time studenU and others for whom 
participation mey be difiBcult due to fhiandal, a ca d em i c , personal, or 
otiier ffflitidftr nt*5? " f^ ^ 

98108. For die purpoees of this article, coflununity service shall be 
ddBbMd tt work or service performed by students either voluntarily 
or for some form of compensation or a ca d em i c credit through 
nonprofit, governmental, and community-based organizations, 
schmls, or college in general, titA work or service should 

be des^ned to provide direct experience with people or project 
plufinfaig^ and should have tlie goal of improving the quality of life 
for die community. Eligible activities may indude, but are not 
limited to, tutoring; literacy training, neigUborhood improvement, 
incrnsing environmental safety, assisting the elderly or disabled, 
and providing mental health care, particularly for disadvantaged or 
Idw-income residents. 

In devdoping community service programs,' campuses shall 
frmphaf^Tfr efibrts which can most effectively use the skills of 
students such as tutoring programs or literacy programs. 

90103. There are hneby created Human Corps task forces in 
eadi segment, wbkih shall be established on each campus by March 
1, 19Wb Community colleges and member institutions of the 
Assodatkm of Independent Califbmia Colleges and Universities are 
stroi^^ encounged to establish task fcrcej for the purposes set forth 
in tUs section. Each task force shall be composed of students, faculty, 
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Ch. 1245 — 4— 

und campus administration. Each task force also slwil include 
conununity representatives from groups sudi as sc^ioolst local 
businesses and go^'emment, nonprofit associations, social service 
agencies, and phflanthropies. Each task force dttll rdOect the ethnic 
md radal chvjersity dF die institution and die suirounding 
community^ The purpose of the task forces is to strengthea and 
coordinate existing oncampus and exteriial community service 
opportunities, expand and nuke new service opportunities available, 
promote the Human Corps to make studmts, community groups, 
fiicult>', employment recruiters, and administraton aware of tibe 
ser\ice eiq;)ectation, and devdop rules and gukldnes for die 
program. 

In conducting their charges, campus task forces dioukl develop an 
implementation strategy which includes but is not limited to, die 
following, by July 1, 196& 

(a) A survey of the existing levd of student participation 
induding number of students, amount of time allocat ed , sources, and 
amounts of funds for activities and types of agencies participating. 

(b) A plan to substantially expimd student participatioo in 
community service by June 30, 1993. 

(c) Criteria for determining what activities reasonably qualify as 
community service. 

(d) Criteria to determine which community agency and campus 
p rogr a ms have the training, management, and fiscal resources, and 
a trade record or poteiitial for success in addressing social iieeds and 
can reaKnaUy use additional student assistance to •^*"<*t*«»*> didr 
programs. 

(e) A statement regarding the institution's commitment to 
community service to be included in application and orientation 
materials to communicate the expectation for student partidpation 
in community service. 

(f) A statement diat each empoM has in ck)se 
conmltatkm with die foculty, how student community service may 
be in^Jcmeiited to complement die acadeinicprograni,induding a 
determination of whether and how Human Offp§ programs may\e 
offered for academic credit 

(g) A budget which identifies the staff and fonding resources 
needed on each campus to implement this Human Corps. 

99104. It is die intent of die Legislature that segments maximize 
die use of existing resources to implement die Human Corps. This 
rcsponjribiUty indudes leeHng die resources of Ae private and 
indopeik^ent lectors, philanthropies, and die federal government to 
siqip«neni support for Human Gorpis programs. The 

Legislature intends diat die fonds appropriated for purposes of this 
chapter to die Regents of die University of Caltfomia and the 
Trustees of the Calmmia State University be used to ofbet some of 
the costs of developing the Human Corps. Hie segmental and 
campus Human Corps Task Forces shall joindy determine how those 
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funds are used It is the further intent of the Legislature that funds 
be allocated competitivdly for programs and not on a pro rata basis 
for each campus. Pre fer ence in funding diould be given to 
strengthen and expand exemplary efforts to implement the Human 
Corps and to stimulate new eff^ oa campuses where the 
estabUshment of student community service programs has been 
limited. 

f>mpfiM fimy devdop numoTous approaches to implement the 
Human Corps on eadi campus. Activities eligible for funding may 
indude a wMb variety of incentives for student participation such ai: 

(a) Recognition programs. 

(b) Fellowships. 

(c) Awareness programs. 

(d) Periodic coimrences fc/ students and community 

(e) Transpcrtatkm costs. 

(f) Matdiing grants. 

(g) Intersegmental pragrams. 

9910B. The Califbniie P osts econ da r y Education Commission 
amiualfy» by Maidi 31, shaU i .induct reports on die pr^^ 
Univmity of CalifoniiA and die Cawomia State University are 
maUng to substntiaDy increase stndem participation in die Human 
Cotpa. By Maidi 31, 1904, die mmmitiinn shall conduct a 
ccnuptdienstve evaluatkm iHddi shaU inchid^ 
die fbUowings 

(a) llienumber of students iriiocQinpieted participation in the 
Human Corps by acilemie aree (humanities, social services) and 
academift IwA (fredmifln, sophomore, etc). 

(b) The numte of students iirfiovolunteerad, or received pay or 
academic credit fior service. 

(e) An inventory of die types of community agencies which 
participated and the types of opportunities they provided 

(d) An inventory of die types of incentives for student 
participation fdtmd by campuses including awards, grants, and 
training. 

(e) Tlie number of courses related to Human Corps programs* 

(f) Tim number of staff and sources of fmu ing provided to the 
Human Corps on eedi campus. 

(g) Asurvey of participating agandes to determine whether the 
addition of student resources enhanced their progrant 

(h) The number ofcommunity colleges M^iieh participated in the 
Human Cocpa. 

(i) Becommendaticna for continuation of die Human Corps 

a ipywi%m^#i^rtmi wfaedier a mandatory program should 
be ^HUA^ to the extent that community service programs failed 
to produce a substantial increase in student participation in the 
Human Corps. It is the intent of the Legislature to provide funding 
for the evaluation. 
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(J) The CQOuninkm shall convene a meeting of representatives 
from tlM University of Califtmia and A» California State University 
to determine the appropriate data requirements for the progress 
reports and the CQoqprdiensive evahiatiaa. All progress reports and 
die comprehensive evakiation shall be submitted to the appropriate 
Bscal and pobcy committees of the Legiilatare. 

90108. Hw sum of seventy thousand dollars (mjOOO) is hereby 
•pprapriatad from the Generd to the Ik^ts of the 
University of CaUiomia and one hundred seventy ttiousand doUan 
(917IM)00) to the l^us^ of the CaUfionie State University for the 
punxMas of this chapter hi the 1997-88 6scal year. Future fonding 
shall be eontingant upon Budget Act appropriations. No provision of 
uis artide OuU apply to the University of Califoniia unless the 
Regents of the University of Califomia, resolution, make that 
provision appUeaUe. 
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December 2, 1988 



Or. Kenneth B. O'Brien 

Interim Executive Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 Twelfth Street, Third Floor 

Sacramento, California 95814-398 



Dear Ken: 

Enclosed is the University's annual report to CPEC on its Human 
Corps programs, in response to AB 1820. We apologize for any 
inconvenience that the delay may have caused. 



Joyce B. Justus 
Director—Educational 
Relations 




Enclosure 



cc: Senior Vice President Frazer 
Assistant Vice President Cox 
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THIRD PIU.6RB88 REPORT 
ON THB 

UNIVBRSZTY OF CALZFORMZA HUMMI CORPS PROGRAM 

DaccnbT 1988 

Introduction 

Assembly Bill 1820, chaptered in 1987, creates the Human Corps at 
the University of California and the California State University 
and encourages students to participate in the program by 
providing an average of thirty hours of community service each 
academic year. The purpose of the Human Corps is **to provide 
every student an ongoing opportunity throughout his or her 
college career to participate in a community service activity." 
Furthermore, the bill requires the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission (CPEC) to conduct annual reports on the 
progress that the University of California and the California 
state University are making to substantially increase student 
participation in the Human Corps. 

This report constitutes the third report submitted to the 
Commission describing universitywide and campus Human Corps 
activities. The first report, submitted to CPEC in 1987, 
delineated the recommendations of the central Human Corps 
Planning Group and discussed the results of an all-University 
survey of student participation in public service activities. In 
January 1988, the University submitted a second progress report 
to CPEC which outlined the development of campus advisory 
committees; general approaches to the development of campus Human 
Corps activities; and funding issues. 

This third report focuses on: (1) current universitywide efforts 
to encourage participation in the Human Corps; (2) campus Human 
Corps implementation strategies and program activities; and (3) 
program budgets for the 1988 - 1989 academic year. 

I. Universitywide Efforts 

The Office of the President sponsored a two day Human Corps 
Conference at the University's Lake Arrowhead Conference Center 
on October 9-11, 1988 to launch campus Human Corps programs 
(Attachment 1). Sixty campus faculty, students, and staff 
participated, along with community agency representatives, in the 
conference which had as its goals to: 

(1) fostdr a better understanding of how to implement and 
evaluate the Human Corps program on the eight general 
campuses ; 

(2) provide an opportunity for a useful exchange of ideas 
with colleagues from other campuses; and 



(3) provide a better understanding of national and state 

resources available to help faculty, students and staff 
in developing their campus Human Corps programs. 

Written evaluations of the conference indicate that the program 
was very successful in meeting its stated goals. Participants 
favored future activities such as another tiniversityvide or 
regional conference that would bring together professionals and 
students involved in Hxman Corps activities to ensure an ongoing 
exchange of program ideas and reports e^^out successful funding 
strategies. Participants recommended further that conferences 
occur either on an annual or biennial basis. 

The Office of the President also: (1) placed a statement 
regarding the University's commitment to public service in the 
Undergraduate Admissions Application packet, (2) regularly 
informs campus Task Force chairs of the availability of 
extramural funding possibilities, (3) worked with colleagues at 
California State University to develop an evaluation instrument 
with common questions, and (4) requested a reallocation of 
existing University resources to assist campuses in conducting 
the required Human Corps evaluation of student participation in 
community service for the Legislature. 

ZZ. campus Zmplementatioii strategies 

All campuses have established Human Corps Task Forces composed of 
faculty, student, staff and community representatives to examine 
existing community service opportunities (Attachment 2). In 
compliance with statutory provisions of AB 1820, each campus Task 
Force had in place by July 1 of this year an implementation 
strategy which included: 



1. A plan to substantially expand student participation in 
community service by June 30, 1993. 

2. Criteria for determining what activities reasonably 
:r^alify as community service. 

3. Crit^'.ria to determine which community agency and campus 
programs have the training, management, and fiscal 
resources, and a track record or potential for success 
in addressing social needs and can reasonably use 
additional student assistance to administer their 
programs . 

4. A statement regarding the institution's commitment to 
community service to be included in application and 
orientation matej*ials to communicate the expectation 
for student participation in community service. 

2 
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5. A statement that each campus has examined or will 
examine, in close consultation with the faculty, how 
student community service may be implemented to 
complement the academic program, including a 
determination of whetner and how Human Corps programs 
may be offered for academic credit. 

6. A budget which identifies the staff and funding 
resources needed on each campus to implement this Human 
Corps. 

Highlights of the implementation strategies adopted by each 
campus are summarized below. 

Berkeley 

Because of the large number of community service projects 
already involving Berkeley students, Berkeley's efforts are 
directed toward fostering increased cooperation, 
coordination, and communication among existing groups and 
programs rather than establishing a new program. This new 
focus has been named **Cal Corps — A Project to Promote 
Student Community Service.** Cal Corps coordinates community 
service placements available through representative 
volunteer organizations on campus, primarily through the 
ASUC Community Projects Office, Stiles Hall, and the 
University YWCA. 

The backbone of Cal Corps is a clearinghouse which provides 
volunteer job listings for over 250 agencies. Examples of 
Cal Corps student placements this year include a Berkeley 
senior who tutors a seventh-grader from Oakland's Chinatown 
in history, geography and the social sciences; a student 
from France who is volunteering in the Berkeley Unified 
School district as a French tutor while improving his own 
English skills in the process; and a student who works with 
disadvantaged children at the Tenderloin Child Care Center. 
Stiles Hall community service projects require a two 
semester, 4-6 hour per week commitment and include 
activities such as a one-to-one companionship program which 
matches University students with children in the local 
community for big brother/big sister activities; a 
tutor/role modeling program which provides Cal 
undergraduates an opportunity to tutor Berkeley or Oakland 
K-12 students in science, computers, and math, helping young 
students build self-esteem and serving as role models from 
them in the process; and mental health internships working 
directly with mentally ill patients ^t Napa State Hospital. 

The campus Task Force has established four program goals to 
expand student participation in community service. 
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Additionally, the campus is developing; X) a campus 
directory of community service programs and opportunities 
including guidelines and suggestions on ways to receive 
academic credit, and 2) a statement confirming the campus's 
commitment to the ethic of public service and outlining all 
the benefits of participating in public service. The 
statement will be included in the campus catalog, schedule 
of classes and orientation materials. 

Davis 

The Human Corps Task Force developed a new Davis Campus 
Plan for Implementing the Human Corps Progreua** in August 
1988 which includes a statement of commitment to the Human 
Corps program. The ceunpus plan identifies eight specific 
tasks to be accomplished and establishes target dates for 
their completion including: (1) adopting a campus statement 
of how Human Corps complements the academic program; (2) a 
listing of activities known to fall within the Davis 
guidelines for Human Corps activities; and a (3) report to 
the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs on how to expand 
community service activities. 

In addition to the implementation plan, a new position of 
"Human Corps Student Community Service Coordinator" was 
created. This person will be responsible for increasing 
student awareness of service opportunities and serving as 
liaison with community and student programs to facilitate 
student placement. 

Examples of agencies and organizations whose activities 
qualify as Human Corps services are the Cal Aggie Christian 
Association House, the Davis Community Housing organization, 
and Yolo Coalition Against Hunger. 

Irvine 

The Chancellor at Irvine appointed the Human Corps Council 
in May 1987. The primary goal of the Council during its 
first year was to enhance communication among existing on- 
campus groups and progreuns, off-*campus agencies, and 
students who wish to volunteer. The Council established 
eight goals for itn second year of operation including 
promoting the ethic of volunteerism among students, faculty, 
and staff; strengthening the environmental component in need 
of volunteers; securing necessary funding for the Human 
Corps program; and surveying faculty regarding their 
interest in supporting Human Corps through credit, referral, 
internship supervision, and mentorships. 

Additionally, the Irvine Council developed criteria for 
determining activities that qualify as community service and 
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for selecting community agencies. The Council is preparing 
a formal statement for piiblication in the student handbook 
regarding the campus commitment to community service. If new 
funding is secured, the ceunpus will create a staff position 
to handle individual student volunteer needs. Also the 
Council hopes to develop a position statement on collegiate 
volunteerism and public service for endorsement by the 
Irvine Division of the Academic Senate. 

Campus activities sponsored a Volunteer Fair last February 
entitled **Have a Heart" which brought together 25 community 
agencies and interested students; an "adopt-an-agency" 
progreun where individual organizations sponsor a community 
agency to come to campus to recruit students; and a one*day 
outreach program where students provided immediate community 
service by repairing facilities, working in nursing homes 
and on other short-term projects. 

Los Angeles 

A Himan Corps Task Force was formed at UCLA in 1988 which 
reviewed the need to develop new criteria for determining 
activities that qualify as community service. In drafting 
the criteria, the UCLA Human Corps Task Force was guided by 
two broad principles: (1) the criteria should reflect the 
interests of students, faculty, and staff, and (2) the 
criteria should encourage the broadest range of interaction 
witix the community. The six broad criteria the campus will 
use to screen and select agencies with which students will 
work are that; 

1) the types of services provided should provide students 
with an opportunity to learn new skills and provide 
programs agencies with competent, skilled assistance; 

2) the extent of commitment should be compatible with 
students' academic demands; 

3) there should be a demonstrated community need for the 
service provided so that student participation will 
contribute to the resolution of social concerns and 
needs encountered by the community; 

4) adec[uate support for transportation, service delivery, 
and other out of pocket expenses must be available from 
sources other than the volunteers; 

5) the service should be recognized as valuable by experts 
within both the University and the community; and 

6) Human Corps programs will be affiliated with the 
Community Programs Office, Community Service 
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Cosonission, Service Learning Courses via Field Studies 
Development, student government, Unlcamp, and other 
campus sponsored activities as determined by the Task 
Force • 

The campus recognizes a need to coordinate Its diverse 
groups of service activities. Similar to the situation at 
Berkeley, Los Angeles students Interested In community 
service had no single source to refer to for Information 
about available programs and opportunities. Thus, the campus 
has estaU>llshed a Community Resource Center to Improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of existing campus programs and 
organl z at Ions • 

The Chancellor and the faculty have Issued detailed 
statements about Hunan Corps and the way It relates to the 
campus Academic Plan. Additionally, the UCLA Human Corps 
Plan describes several steps that must be taken In order to 
expand substantially student participation In community 
service over the next three to five years. These Include: 
(1) developing linkages with community agencies; (2) 
acknowledging students for participation In community 
service; (3) continuing to develop service learning 
activities through the Field Studies Development Office; and 
(4) providing additional support to campus programs that 
currently promote co-currlcular participation In community 
service • 

Recent activities Included: 

1) the ••Involvement Project, •• a computer matching system, 
which entering students participate In by completing a 
survey concerning their community Involvement Interests 
and receive. In turn, a printout Identifying possible 
matches from over 400 student organizations and 
Involvement opportunities; 

2) participation In the Campus Compact 1987 Pilot Literacy 
Project to Increase student awareness of literacy 
Issues facing society; 

3) a proposal to establish a model for work-study students 
to participate In academically-based community service 
programs; and 

4) a proposal submitted to FIPSE which will enable UCLA to 
develop courses, recruit students, and develop matching 
funds with community agencies to support the use of 
work-study and grant awards for community activities. 

In addition to four previously established recognition 
programs and In response to the Human Corps Plan, two new 
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recognition awards have been developed; the "Chancellor's 
Humanitarian Award for Undergraduate Students'* and the "Amir 
Award" to honor graduating business students involved in 
community service or volunteer activities. The Zeta Phi 
Beta sorority house recently received a national "Chapter of 
the Year" award in recognition for their numerous community 
service activities including participation in the March of 
Dimes and 12*Step Mini House, a rel^aibilitation center for 
black women alcoholics, and their wo^k with campus 
organizations such as the Student Educational Exposure 
Project and the Black Student Alliance^ 

In an effort to establish community service networks. 
Chancellor Young has taken a leadership role in the 
formation of "California Compact" and has hired staff to 
assist in its development. California Compact will provide 
the State with similar support in promoting community 
service in California as Campus Compact now provides on a 
national basis. Faculty, students, and staff also are active 
members of such organizations as the Community Outreach and 
Opportunities League, a national student coalition promoting 
opportunities for community service volunteers; UC Ex-L, an 
intercampus network of UC educators who develop service 
learning opportunities on their campuses; and the Westside 
Volunteer Center, a regional clearinghouse of volunteer 
opportunities • 

Riverside 

The Riverside campus has developed: (1) a definition of 
activities that qualify as community service; (2) criteria 
for choosing sponsoring agencies; (3) a statement on the 
institutional commitment for use in publications; (4) a 
statement on how the Human Corps can be implemented to 
complement the academic program on the campus through 
participation on the campus advisory board; and (5) an 
Expansion Plan with a completion target date of August 1989. 
The Expansion Plan creates a new position of "Human Corps 
Director" who will identify agencies that meet the criteria 
for sponsorship; serve as liaison with such agencies; 
promote and institutionalize group and individual awards for 
community service; and provide general administrative 
support to the campus Human Corps program. With 24% of 
Riverside students involved in volunteer community service 
off-'campus and 33% involved on-'campus, the campus has 
focussed their community agency outreach efforts to expand 
off-campus placements by working with the United Way in 
providing student volunteers and is building on existing 
off-Campus programs such as field research programs in the 
biomedical sciences. 
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San Di«ge 

To expand student participation in community service, the 
"Volunteer Connection" at UCSD, an Associated student 
organization, is serving as the primary vehicle for student 
participation in community service activities. The Volunteer 
Connection has eight stated objectives. Among them are to: 
communicate and coordinate community service program efforts 
with higher educational institutions in the San Diego area; 
establish a centra]., convenient campus location for the 
collection and distribution of information regarding public 
service opportunities in San Diego; enhance understanding of 
the needs of community agencies; and stimulate and cherish 
the "spirit of volunteer service" and promote student 
initiative and leadership, in addition, a half-time intern, 
reporting to the staff Coordinator of the Volunteer 
Connection, has been appointed to serve in the SAVY/United 
Way Internship Program. One example of C2unpus progreunuing 
in support of community service is the very successful 
Volunteer Connection Fair which brought together over 200 
students and 20-30 organizations during the last academic 
year. 

In addition to on-campus activities, UCSD is a member of the 
"San Diego Committee for University Community Service," a 
consortium of five local colleges and universities and 
community agencies. Two objectives of the organization are 
to: 1) foster greater awareness in their respective 
university settings of the importance of individual efforts 
in addressing social problems, and 2) enhance awareness of 
students about public service opportunities in the 
community. 

Santa Barbara 

For 1988 - 1989, the Human Corps Program will be 
administered by an Administrative Group of three individuals 
who will have day-to-day responsibility for coordinating 
activities. The Administrative Group has been charged with 
seven goals for the year including ensuring that the Human 
Corps Program involves a diversity of students in the 
development, implemenv.ation and future planning of Human 
Corps efforts. 

Santa Barbara reports a need for more communication and 
coordination among existing service programs. One group 
involved in community service is the Associated student 
Community Affairs Board (CAB) which is dedicated to 
enhancing the educational experience of all UCSB students by 
simplifying the process by which students are connected 
with community agencies. Currently, CAB serves over 150 
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non-profit and government agencies. 

The campus also feels a critical need to increase the level 
of faculty involvement in Human Corps offerings and to 
encourage academic departments to expand the number of 
internships and related course offerings. Example of 
existing academic internships are those available through 
the "Peer Educators** program which offers 2 units of credit 
in Sociology and Biology to students who participate in 
training classes in alcohol and drug awareness, nutrition, 
and eating disorders. Students who successfully complete the 
training program convey the facts they learn to their peers 
through work in the **Peer Health Educators** and the **Peer 
Patient Educators** progtams which facilitate discussion 
groups in clinic and workshop settings. 

In addition to the campus-wide Human Corps Advisory Board, 
four Advisory Board subcommittees have been created which 
are responsible for: (l) public relations, (2) academic 
credit and other related issues, (3) ways and means, and (4) 
research and evaluation. In general, students will be 
encoureged to fulfill their Human Corps service through a 
program approved by the Advisory Board in one of the 
following ways: advisory (such as helping others, peer 
support) ; direct service (working with an individual client 
or client group such as Big Brother/Sister) ; or support 
service (fundraising or promoting or facilitating agency 
efforts such as SAHS — Students Against Multiple 
Sclerosis) . 

Santa Cms 

Besides the Chancellor's Human Corps Advisory Committee, the 
campus is establishing a public service coordinating office. 
There are two student assistants responsible for supporting 
the work of the Advisory Committee by disseminating 
information about existing programs and assisting in 
referrals. The campus has completed a plan for the future of 
the program and is now expanding its advisory group to 
include greater representation from the many campus units 
and student groups active in public service and related 
activities. The campus Human Corps Program has been 
tentatively named the Student Civic Action Project (SCAP) . 
In addition to SCAP, a number of projects are planned, 
including developing a brochure that will provide detailed 
information on public service opportunities; organizing a 
bus tour of the various community agencies seeking students; 
and arranging for a major speaker to increase awareness and 
interest in public service. 

The campus will compile a public service register. In order 
to be listed on the register, an agency must qualify under 
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the following clefinition: 



UCSC wishes to nake available as broad an array of 
opportunities as possible for students to participate 
in service experiences which seek to improve the 
quality of life for community residents, particularly 
disadvantaged and low-income individuals, or to address 
societal problems such as illiteracy, environmental 
contamination, and others. Any service group or 
organizations except those involved in electoral 
politics or for-profit business, may apply to be 
included in the public service register. 

Agencies wishing to receive students must complete a 
detailed placement information sheet which is reviewed by a 
sub-committee of the campus advisory committee to determine 
if the agency qualifies. This register is available to all 
students and will soon be available on a mainframe computer. 
For the current academic year, the campus has decided not to 
focus on specific issues such as literacy or at-risk youth, 
but is placing students in a wide range of volunteer 
opportunities in an effort to expand the types of placements 
and agency contacts available in the surrounding 
communities. 



III. lAVBL OF STUDENT PARTICXPATION IN COMMUNITY 8BRVZCE 

AB 1820 rec[uired campus Task Forces to conduct a survey of the 
existing level of student participation in community service 
activities, including the number of students, amount of time 
allocated, and the types of agencies participating. A 1986 survey 
on the level and scope of undergraduate student involvement in 
public service activities showed the following: 

(1) a total of 5,068 undergraduate students participated in 
a total of 366 credit courses on the campuses that 
provided public services activities for students. 

(2) a total of 20,590 students participated in a total of 
972 public service activities that did not give 
academic credit. 

With respect to academic courses that include a public service 
component, each of these courses was carefully reviewed by the 
campus Course Review Committees of the Academic Senate to ensure 
its academic merit and appropriateness to a particular major or 
degree. 

On the whole, there were about three times as many non-academic 
public service activities as there were courses with a public 
service component. Put differently, of the 18% of the 
undergraduates at the University engaged in some kind of public 
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service activity, nearly 80 percent do so on a voluntary basis 
without receiving academic credit. But the number of activities 
given by the campuses were not necessarily comparable: some 
respondents counted the administrative units on campus that serve 
as umbrella organizations for public service opportunities as one 
activity while others counted each activity separately. 

The University drew five other general conclusions from the 1986 
survey results; 

1. The concept of public service is well established at the 
University and there is a high degree of participation by 
undergraduates in these activities. 

2. About three-quarters of all the public service activities 
and programs at the University are initiated by students 
under the sponsorship of clubs or organizations or in 
cooperation with offices on campus that help students plan 
public service activities « The balance is offered through 
academic programs which give credit. 

3. Direct and indirect costs to the University related to 
student participation in public service activities are 
difficult to assess. 

4. It appears that students who receive credit for the service 
they perform in the community are required to spend 
considerably more time participating in the activity than 
students who work for a cause on a strictly volunteer basis, 
an average of 86 hours versus 52 hours. 

5. A substantial eunount of money is being raised through 
student initiated fundraising projects that occur on campus 
for the benefit of low-income and disadvantaged members of 
the community. 

IV. FUMDING 

In compliance with the legislative provisions of AB 1820, all 
campuses developed proposed 1988 - 1989 budgets for their Human 
Corps activities. It should be noted that budgets reported are 
only incremental budgets for the 1988-89 academic year, and do 
not reflect: (1) the true cost of a fully-operational Human Corps 
program on each campus, nor (2) the -actual cost of providing 
community service opportunities to vxudents by campus programs 
which already existed prior to the passage of AB 1820. For 
example, the budget reported for the Berkeley campus only 
includes the costs associated with the new Cal Corps 
Clearinghouse and does not include costs for field placement 
services. Stiles Hall or programs sponsored through the 
Associated Students. A summary of campus incremental budgets is 
included with this report (Attachment 3). 
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Lack of adequate funding for the Human Corps remains a major 
concern for the University. Campuses have implemented Human 
Corps progrzuns without any additional resources from the State. 
The Office of the President and the campuses have instituted a 
limited number of new Human Corps activities by reallocating 
existing resources to ensure base support for the program and 
have sought extramural funding from federal, state or -ivate 
agencies, or a combination of both. 

As noted in its first report to the Legislature, the University 
remains committed to its considerable ongoing public service 
activities of students, including training and staff support. But 
major program expansion, training, and evaluation will require 
additional resources. Absent the likelihood of additional money 
from the state for this program, the ceunpuses are striving to 
implement partial programs with creative budgetary solutions. 
However, the gap between projected need and the e.ctual allocated 
resources is significant. The Riverside campus, for example, 
requires $66,466 to implement fully the current year's program, 
but has an actual budget of $16,216. Even at campuses with long 
traditions of community service, the lack of resources has become 
a major concern and threatens to erode existing programs. 

Several campuses have sought extramural funding, but only two 
ceunpuses have succeeded in obtaining significant, competitive 
grants in support of their Human Corps activities: 

o For two academic years beginning in 1989 - 1990, the 
Berkeley campus received a grant of $10,000 per annum 
from the Fund ^or the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) for a new "Financial Aid Community 
Service Option Plan" that aims to reduce debt burden 
for those students who participate in some form of 
community service while attending Berkeley or 
immediately following graduation. The University will 
earmark $200,000 of its own institutional aid money to 
forgive loans taken out by students participating in 
this program. 

o For the 1988 - 89 academic year, UCLA has been awarded 
a $10,000 Campus Compact Grant funded by the Stuart 
Foundation to expand student awareness and involvement 
in Community Service. 
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December 7, 1988 



Dr. Kenneth O'Brien 
Executive Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street, 2nd Floor 
Sacramento ^>Calif or nia 95814 

Dear |M(>0^O'Br ien: 

kk 1820 requires that the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission report to the legislature on the progress 
of The California State University and the University of 
California on increasing the level of student participation in 
community service. The California State University and the 
University of California agreed to prepare progress reports to 
CPEC to assist CPEC in the preparation of this interim progress 
report . 

I am attaching the response of The California State 
University on the Human Corps legislation with the individual 
campus reports as attachments. I bslieve this report is 
responsive to the stated needs of the Commission. If you have 
any questions regarding this material, please contact Dr. Diane 
Vines, Director of Special Programs, Academic Affairs, who 
prepared this report. 

Sincer< 



Attachments 

cc: Dr. W. Ann Reynolds 
Dr. John M. Smart 
Dr. Anthony J. Moye 
Dr. Ronald S. Lemos 
Dr. Diane Vines 




Lee^ Kerschner 
^a^e Chancellor 
:ademic Affairs 



JC 
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THE HUMAN CORPS IN THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
PROGRESS REPORT 

Introduction 

AB 1820 established the Human Corps in The California State 
University (CSU) and the University of California (UC) and 
encouraged students to participate in the Human Corps by 
providing an average of 30 hours of community service in each 
academic year. It recognized the ongoing student volunteer 
community service activities which already existed in the two 
systems but encouraged increased student participation. It 
further required the two systems to establish system Task 
Forces with a broad-based representation. Campuses are 
required to form Task Forces to develop detailed imlementat ion 
strategies by July 1, 1988, The California Postsecondary 
Education Commission is required to report to the appropriate 
fiscal and policy committees of the Legislature, by March 31, 
1989, on the progress that the two systems are making to 
substantially increase student participation. This progress 
report is intended to provide information to the Commission as 
it prepares these reports. 

Systemwide Activities 

In addition to continuing the excellent campus programs which 
have existed for years, implementation of the Human Corps 
legislation proceeds on a systemwide level. Several systemwide 
activities will be described. 

1. The California State University Human Corps Task Force 

The California State University Human Corps Task Force was 
created by Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds and included persons 
serving as liaison to the CSU Academic Senate, the California 
State Student Association, campus Presidents representing the 
CSU Executive Council, and Vice Presidents representing their 
constituent groups — working together with community 
represen atives. The Report of the Task Force is included as 
Appendix A. 

2. Lottery Funded Programs 

Upon the recommendation of Chancellor Reynolds, the CSU Board 
of Trustees allocated $1.0 million for human service programs 
development in its 1986-87 Lottery Budget and expansion to $1.3 
million in the 1988/89 Budget. Tne reports of these programs 
is included as Appendix B. 
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3. Regional Meetings 

Several regional meetings of the campus coordinators have been 
convened on host campuses. In addition, spring meeting/s are 
planned . 

4. Survey of Student Participation in the Human Corps 

The survey of California State University student participation 
will be included in the 1969 Student Needs and Priorities 
Survey (see Appendix C). In addition to questions which relate 
to the demographics of the students participating in the 
survey, questions on the community service activities of CSU 
students will be asked. The survey will be administered by 
trained personnel in classrooms. 

The questions on community service include information about 
the hours and weeks of service provided; the type of service 
provided; the type of agency served; whether a student received 
pay, credit, or othor incentives for service or, if the student 
was a volunteer, any recognition received for such 
volunteerism; the motivation of the student to serve; the 
perceived effect of such service on career objective, social 
involvement, understanding and appreciation of the student's 
academic studies, and understanding and sensitivity to the 
problems of others. 

The sample questions have been reviewed by the CSU Task Force 
and by all campus coordinators. The University of California 
intends to use identical questions so data will be comparaole. 

5. Videotape of the CSU Human Corps 

A six minute videotape which briefly documents the CSU Human 
Corps was shown at the November meeting of the CSU Board of 
Trustees. A copy of this tape is included as Appendix D. 

Campus Activities . 

In arfHihlon to systemwide activities and continuation of 
excellent campus programs which have existed for years, 
implementation of the Human Corps legislation proceeds on 
campuses. Campuses have submitted campus reports (see Appendix 
E for these reports and Appendix F for additional campus 
programs). The summary of the progress in implementing the 
specific requirements of the legislation follows. 
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1. Establish a Task Force composed of students, faculty, 
community representatives, and campus administration. 

Each campus established a Task Force composed of students, 
faculty, community representatives, and campus administration. 
Many campuses also formed committees to serve as ad hoc 
workgroups. System and campus Task Forces continue to meet on 
a regular basis. Community participation and involvement in 
these planning activities is extensive. 

2. Propose strategies for surveying existing levels of student 
participation. 

In addition to participation in the SNAPS survey described 
above, some campuses chose to survey student participation on 
the individual campus. For example, at California State 
University, Long Beach as part of Fall 1988 registration, all 
continuing students were surveyed to deter.nine the level of 
their community service involvement. The results indicate that 
approximately 30% of the students were involved in some form of 
community service during the previous year. California 
Poliiechnic State University, San Luis Obispo estimates that 
20% of the student body participate in some form of community 
service each year. The results of the Sonoma State University 
survey indicate 34% of the respondents are engaged in community 
service activities. 

3. Propose strategies for substantially expanding the level of 
student participation by June 30, 1993. 

Campuses proposed strategies substantially expanding the level 
of student participation. For example, California State 
University, Bakersfield and California State University, 
Fullerton received Campus Compact grants to assist in this 
effort. Strategies for implementation addressed such issues as 
extrinsic and intrinsic incentives, faculty involvement, 
organization and administrative considerations, and policy 
implications. 

Campuses emphasized the importance of building on the strengths 
of existing programs; developing programs of awareness and 
recognition; building a data base; coordinating efforts; 
improving communication; providing an atmosphere which 
encourages the efforts of all campus constituencies including 
students, faculty, staff and administrators; utilizing a wide 
range of funding sources; providing adequate training and 
supervision; and increasing rewards for faculty involvement. 
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4. Establish criteria for determining what activities 

reasonably qualify as community service (implies definition 
of community service). 

Campuses established criteria for determining what activities 
reasonably qualify as community service. Such criteria imply a 
definition of community service. These campus definitions are 
adaptations of the language from the Human Corps legislation 
and the CSU Human Corps Task Force Report. The legislation 
defines community service as: 

...work or service performed by students 
either voluntarily or for some form of 
compensation or academic credit through 
nonprofit, governmental, and 
community-based organizations , schools 
or college campuses. 



The CSU Task Force defined community service as follows: 

For the purposes of this report, 
community service is defined as all 
human and social service action, 
government service, and community 
service action provided by campus 
organizations, public or private 
community agencies, or businesses that 
will nurture a sense of human community 
and social responsibility in our college 
students, and contribute to the quality 
of life for individuals and groups in 
the community. Community service 
activities may be volunteer, for 
compensation, and/or for credit work 
that provides the student with direct 
experience. Indirect experience may oe 
appropriate depending on the nature of 
tne activity, its value to the 
community, and educational value to the 
student. 



While much agreement exists on the basic definition of 
community service, some variation occurs across campuses. 
Definitions and criteria tend to be general and not overly 
restrictive; campuses indicate a desire to refine these 
criteria after experience with the Human Corps program. 
Campuses cite the importance of responsiveness to community 
needs. Emphasis is placed on the need for service to be 
relevant to curricular goals and complimentary to the academic 
mission of the campus. 
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5* BstaDlish criteria to determine which community agencies 
and campus programs qualify for student assistance* 

Campuses proposed which community agencies will qualify for 
student assistance* In general these ace in accord with the 
list of agencies which the CSU Task Force cites in its 
definition of community service, namely community service 
activities in campus organizations, public or private community 
agencies, or businesses. Examples include the following* 

Community service work sponsored by the college/university 
(both for credit and non-credit), including experiences 
through: on-campus community service coordinating offices; 
major-related experiential programs (internships, field work); 
class-related projects; community outreach programs; student 
organization service projects; programs co-sponsored with 
community organizations; student services programs; student 
leadership activities. 

Community service work sponsored by private, non-profit 
agencies and organizations such as. Big Brothers/Big Sisters, 
YMCA/YWCA, Crippled Children's Society, Traveler's Aid, 
American Red Cross. 

Community service work sponsored by for-profit organizations 
or businesses where ^he purpose is to meet a community need, in 
addition to making a profit such as, hospitals, nursing homes, 
community outreach/support programs sponsored by industry. 

Community service work sponsored by churches where the 
intention is to meet secular community needs, not proselytizing 
new members such as, child care centers, soup kitchens, food 
Danks, community service centers, homeless shelters. 

Community service work sponsored by the Federal, State, county 
or local governments such as, hospitals/health care 
facilities, city recreation/sports departments. Conservation 
Corps, children's services, immigrant assistance programs, 
VISTA, Peace Corps. 

Community service work sponsored independently by a student or 
students that meets a community need not being met by existing 
organizations or services such as a project to assist senior 
citizens living in a low income area with needed home repairs, 
or a project to collect clothing for earthquake victims. 

Community service work sponsored by public or private schools 
such as adult literacy, classroom aides, school camps, ESL, 
tutoring, before- and after-school child care services. 
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6. Develop a statement regarding the institution's commitmenc 
to community service to be included in application and 
orientation materials. 

The legislation also requires that each campus develop a 
statement regarding the institution's commitment to community 
service to be included to application and orientation 
materials. Statements have been developed; campuses emphasize 
the development of community service as part of the students 
total educational experience — as service learning — in 
keeping with the mission of the University. 

7. Develop a statement regarding the decision whether to offer 
academic credit for community service. 

The legislation also required each campus to develop a 
statement regarding the decision on whether to offer academic 
credit for community service. A variety of strategies exist 
among the campuses. Campuses report that a wide range of 
credit offerings already exist or have been developed. These 
courses are upper and lower division courses offered through 
departments, general studies, cooperative education, etc. 
Campuses restate the importance of adhering to appropriate 
academic decision-making, working through normal academic 
channels. Service learning opportunities must be meaningful, 
supervised, tangibly relevant to the subject matter, of 
sufficient quality to merit University level recognition, and 
consistent with the mission statement of the University. 

8. Develop a cost estimate for compliance with AB 1820. 

Each campus was required by the legislation to develop a cost 
estimate for compliance witn AB 1820. Many campuses are still 
developing such estimates. For those campuses which provided 
estimates, the projections range from $80,000 to involve 500 
students; $81,700 to initiate the Human Corps program; $150,000 
to $180,000 ?cr year to implement the program. Costs to be 
covered by ihece funds include direct student support, program 
administration, staffing, operational expenses, student 
supervision, and technical assistance. Universal agreement 
exists on the need for additional funds for campuses to be 
fully responsive to the intent of the Human Corps legislation. 

9. Cite Other Areas of Concern 

Another area of concern to campuses is the issue of liability. 
There are two areas of concern — injury to students and injury 
[to third parties by students. This issue is under active 
consideration and may require action by the University. 
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Campuses also comment on the issue of academic governance. The 
CSU Academic Senate prepared a statement entitled "Tne Place of 
Student Community Service (Human Corps) Within the University" 
in which the Senate endorses the concept but identifies issues 
that must be considered, including resource issues and academic 
issues. They state the need for academic rationales that are 
program-specific, clearly defined and developed in consultation 
with faculty and for the setting of goals for student 
participation. 

Another area under study is the issue of workload 
implications. In terms of faculty compensation, the Task Force 
has emphasized the necessity of compensating faculty who teach 
Human Corps courses through the generation of credit. However, 
the increased workload for staff without additional 
compensation is also a concern. 

Model Programs 

California State University, Bakersfield 

An example of a related program upon which the California State 
University, Bakersfield (CSB) campus hopes to build is the 
Management Internship and Cooperative Education programs funded 
since 1980. The two programs place about 250 students per 
academic year in service and work situations in community and 
government agencies. In 1987 funds from the California Lottery 
enabled the campus to place an additional 35 students in 
community service campus program slots. An example of such 
service is the provision of analysis of bubonic plague data and 
the monitoring of *:he rodent population and surveillance of 
potential sites for bubonic plague infestation. 

In addition, a number of students perform community service 
outside any organized program of the campus. An early priority 
in the Human Corps program will be an attempt to secure data on 
these students and the services they contribute. 

California State University, Chico 

Several programs on campus provide formal mechanisms for 
involving students in community service activities. Among 
these programs are Community Action Volunteers in Education, 
Community Legal Information Center, and Educational Support 
Programs for Women. In 1987-88, 1,674 students participated in 
the Community Action Volunteers in Education (C.A.V.E.) program. 

An example of such community service was the student 
participation in the "Moveipent Unlimited" camp for disabled 
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children. This sports camp affords physically disabled 
children an opportunity to participate in campus adaptive 
sports and recreational programs. The camp also provides Chico 
students opportunities to see how course concepts can become a 
practical hands-on approach to working with disabled children. 

California State University, Dominguez Hills 

At California State University, Dominguez Hills (CSUDH), public 
school outreach in the arts has been a long-standing university 
commitment for community service. For example, a special 
performance of "A Mid-Summer's Night Dream" for the hearing 
impaired. Three hundred people participated in the performance. 

In addition, other activities included providing weekly dance 
classes at a high school, producing a composition and 
performing music, creating and organizing a summer camp model 
for high school students in the arts, child care and tutorial 
services, and counseling with the probation department. 

California State University, Fresno 

California State University, Fresno (CSUF) placed several 
students in agriculturally-related agencies such as the 
California Institute of Rural Studies, the San Joaquin River 
Commission, and the University of California Extension 
Services. In addition, services provided included research, 
counseling, report writing, public relations, animal care , 
instruction, marketing and program management in numerous 
public and non-profit organizations. 

California State University, Fullerton 

Numerous community service activities are sponsored by the 
fraternities and sororities at California State University, 
Fullerton (CSUF). Examples of such projects include 
sponsorship of Camp Titan, the distribution of cancer 
information to thousands of households, work with the Boys 
Club, Senior Citizens Center and the Special Olympics, the 
Canned Food Drive for the Orange County Food Bank, Hands Across 
America, Gallaudet College for the Hearing Impaired, House Ear 
Institute, and numerous other community agencies. 

California State University, Hayward 

Concern with the futures of delinquent children is expressed 
through internships at California State University, Hayward 
(CSUH). Students work with the Alameda County Department of 
Probation to provide services to juvenile delinquents and their 
families. Students interview and counsel clients, prepare 
papers for municipal judges, supervise young adults, and work 
with their schools and families. 

39 
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Humboldt State University 

Humboldt State University (HSU) has had an extensive and varied 
series of student community service programs since the i960s. 
These community service opportunities range from brief events 
requiring no special preparation to multi-year projects 
requiring pre-prof cssional skills. Community service 
opportunities which have substantial academic content may carry 
academic credit. Community service possibilities are available 
to students in all academic majors, and all students are 
encouraged to participate in one or more projects during their 
years at Humboldt. Community service is considered a desirable 
part of the college experience. Student initiated and directed 
projects through the Youth Educational Services programs 
provide a model for such activities which has been replicated 
on other college campuses. 

California State University, Long Beach 

California State University, Long Beach (CSULB) has for years 
been actively involved in the community. Since 1971, with the 
founding of the Educational Participation in Communities (EPIC) 
program, CSULB has supported a centralized office to recruit 
student volunteers and to channel their time, energy and skills 
to those individuals and groups in the community who need 
assistance. Because of the size of the existing EPIC program 
and for cost effectiveness, the Human Corps program has been 
integrated into the services of the Career Development Center 
within the Student Services Division. 

This structure provides a continuum and developmental sequence 
for the studencs" career decision making. Within one 
organizational operating unit, a structure is provided which 
integrates career planning. Human Corps/EPIC, student 
employment (part-time jobs), cooperative education 
(f uli-/part-time internships), and career placement. The 
Manager of Cooperative Education and Volunteer Services has an 
indirect relationship to the Academic Affairs Division and 
works very closely with the Academic Coordinator of Cooperative 
Education. All Co-Op/EPIC students who work 10 hours or more 
per week are allowed to enroll in an intern course for 1-3 
credit units. Co-Op/EPIC courses are currently offered in six 
of the eight academic schools. 

California State University, Los Angeles 

California State University, Los Angeles (CSULA) provides 
opportunities for community service through several programs. 
First is the Student Internships in Community Service, a 
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lottery supported program which provides paid internships and 
support services to students involved in service-learning 
activities* Next, the campus has active and dynamic 
Co-operative Education and EPIC programs, course offerings such 
as Community Service and Cooperative Education courses, federal 
Work Study for part-time, paid positions in community and 
public service agencies for low-income students, in addition, 
the campus plans to develop a universi tywide service project 
which will concentrate a student service activity into a common 
target area of community need. Students will participate 
regardless of major area of study. 

California State University, Northridge 

California State University, Northridge (CSUN) has a long 
history of service to the disabled, both on-campus and 
off-campus activities. These activities assist disabled 
children and adults to lead productive, meaningful lives and to 
contribute service to their community as well. One such 
program supported projects for deaf/hearing impaired 
individuals, providing management support services, developing 
a videotape, providing sign language instruction and tutoring, 
and producing several special projects. 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Class projects, internships and cooperative education have 
always been an integral part of the Cal Poly educational 
experience. Current programs serve su-^h activities as health 
car. Jhild care, literacy, education .including tutorial 
services), vocational rehabilitation and ttaining, social 
services, legal services, transportation, housing and 
neighborhood improvement, public safety, crirne prevention and 
control, recreation, and rural development. 

California State University, Sacramento 

PuDlic school outreach was the focus of one model program at 
California State University, Sacramento (CSUS). Student 
interns were placed at three local elementary scnools with a 
high concentration of low income and ethnic students. Theatre 
arts students and science students combined the arts with 
multicultural thenies, including dramatic characterizations of 
the lives of Harriot Tubman and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Nursing students prv-^vided health education services, increased 
parent contact and Involvement in health problems, and set up a 
health record system. Counseling interns provided 
individualized, group, and parent counseling, as well as 
fostering career awareness among students. 
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California State University, San Bernardino 

Although a variety of internships are provided at California 
State University, San Bernardino (CSUSB), a major focus is 
placed on local health agencies. Some of the agencies served 
are the American Cancer Society, Inland Counties Hypertension 
Control Council, American Diabetes Association, Riverside 
General Hospital. 

San Diego State University 

At San Diego State University (SDSU), several programs are 
exemplary. These include the efforts of the Associated 
Students Community Service Network, the Campus-Y, and Lottery 
funded internships. In addition, the campus sponsors a 
recognition program called "Quest for the Best" which 
identifier ten students who have excelled in scholastic 
performance^ service to their peers and to the community. 
Also, two academic programs merit comment — General Studies 
200 and 400 options to provide professional experience and 
community service. General Studies 200 and 400 are academic 
programs in which scudents may receive up *io six units of 
credit applicable to the bachelor's degree for academic work 
designed with faculty approval to complement concurrent paid or 
unpaid professional or community service experience. The 
purpose of the program is to provide supervised internship 
experiences to students in departments which do not have formal 
internship programs. Academic credit is awarded not for the 
activity itself, but for the learning that takes place as a 
result of a structured and usually research-based analysis of 
the employment or community service experience. 

San Francisco State University 

Students serve in the Community Involvement Center at San 
Francisco State University (SFSU) as one activity of the Human 
Corps program. The Center is an interdisciplinary, 
experiential education and community service program which 
provides academic credit, training, and support for students 
volunteering in the Bay Area. The Center also recruits, 
advises, and makes referrals to thousands of students 
interested in volunteering independent of on-campus supervision 
and without course credit. 
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San Jose State University 

San Jose State University (SJSU) offers a academic opportunity 
for students to provide community service while earning 
academic credit in an academically-sound program. Community 
Concepts 157 focuses on specific faculty interest and the 
student's area of study, i.e., the English Department will 
offer English 157 (Community Concepts) for students to assist 
ia literacy training. The Department will provide faculty time 
for the course, and the faculty member will become part of the 
Human Corps Faculty Team. A brief proposal consisting of a 
description of service to be provided, identification of an 
agency supervisor, program description, time line, and project 
evaluation is required. School-sponsored, agency-sponsored, or 
organization-sponsored activities may consist of, but not be 
limited to, tutoring, literacy training, E.S.L.^ recreational, 
cultural, or helping activities. Services may be health based, 
counseling, parent outreach, sports participation, organizing 
of community fairs and events, educational information, helping 
the homeless, substance abuse education, developing peer 
support groups, citizenship, help for the agina^ and community 
development. Another opportunity for participation exists 
through the Si, Se Puede academic offering whJch provides 
reassigned faculty time for coordination of stident community 
service in the schools, for coordination of Humoii Corps 
activities, and for student supervision of community activities. 

California State Polytechnic University, San Luis Obispo 

California State Polytechnic University, San Luis Obispo 
(CSPU,SLO} has been involving students in community service to 
the San Lais Obispo area for over 15 years through 
student-directed volunteer programs and through academic 
internships, senior projects, and class projects. Currently, 
the avenues to service are many and varied. The community 
service program, in the broad sense, is decentralized. That 
is, service/learning is coordinated primarily at the 
departmental level. Student-directed service is operated 
primarily at the individual students club level. Several 
independent "centers" have been established. A 1985-86 Survey 
of Academic Department Chairs revealed that Cal Poly's "learn 
by doing" philosophy has contributed to the development of a 
fairly extensive 'program of "service/learning." Almost 
one-half of all academic departments offer internships, senior 
projects, special problems courses, independent study and/or 
regular classes with project components that result not only in 
learning by tne students but in community service. In 
addition, four of the seven have established special programs 
which combine academic work with service and/or which advocate 
volunteer ism. 
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One example is The Cal Poly Counseling and Counseling Clinic 
(School of Professional Studies and Education) which provide:, 
free counseling to the public. The clinic is staffed by 
graduate students in the Counseling and Guidance program and 
includes counseling in personal growth, family counseling, 
couple concerns, life/career planning, parenting, communication. 

In addition, the campus has many student-directed service 
programs. Also in 1985, a survey of student organizations 
began. This survey indicates that roughly 20 percent of all 
student organizations include service projects among their 
groups* activities. Among the larger student-directed service 
providers are the Associated Students Incorporated, Student 
Community Services which operates seven ongoing service 
projects with 250 volunteers providing direct service 
throughout the academic year and the fraternities and 
sororities . 

Sonoma State University 

Sonoma State University (SSU) has a long and rich commitment of 
community service with a student-initiated program (Community 
Involvement Program) developing into an ongoing community 
service program whJch has been integrated into the curriculum. 
Additionally, students have engaged in community service 
through departmental internship programs which are offered 
through many of the academic departments. The Career 
Development Center serves as a clearinghouse of information 
regarding community service opportunities by maintaining 
contact with area agencies and posting opportunities in the 
center and in academic departments as well. 

A survey was administered and the results reveal that currently 
34% of the respondents are engaged in a community service 
activity, with the largest participation being voluntary (15%); 
that 16% of the students spent more than 32 hours per year in 
community service, with 13% spending between i and 10 hours, 9% 
from 11-20 hours, and 10% from 21-30 hours/year; chat the 
primary reason given for not being engaged in a community 
service activity was "not enough time" (35%). 

California State University, Stanislaus 

At California State University, Stanislaus (CSUS) students 
worked as counselors in drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
centers, as advisors in a South East Asian refugee farm 
project, as tutors in math and English as a Second Language 
program, as campaign marketing advisors for the United Way, as 
program developers for the '^lunteer Center and the Boy Scouts, 
as teachers of the developmentally disabled, as gallery 
coordinators for the Turlock Arts Commission, and as 
researchers for the Hazardous Materials Division of the 
Stanislaus County Environmental Resources Office. 
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Conclusion 

In closing, The California State University is moving forward 
purposefully and with enthusiasm in developing Human Corps 
programs on each of its 19 campuses. Many excellent community 
service programs exist and are being expanded. Other programs 
are being developed to increase the level of student 
participation. Campus Task Forces have responded to the 
requirements of the legislation to develop criteria and 
definitions, to propose strategies t^: increasing student 
participation in ways which are responsive to their 
communities, to ievelop plans for surveying such participation 
and to propose budgets for full implementation. 

The CSU believes that the Human Corps offers students, faculty 
and staff an opportunity to expand and deepen the sense of 
commitment to society and to one's own community. With proper 
funding, the CSU can build on existing successful programs and 
already established community relationships. The mission of 
tne University which states "The mission of The California 
State University .... is to provide public services that enrich 
the university and its communities' will be enhanced and 
supported. 
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HUMi\N CORPS TASK FORCE REPORT 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In Pall 1986, Chancellor Reynolds established the Task Force on 
Civic Service Internships, which has since been renamed the CSU 
Human Corps Task Force, to conform with AB 1820. AB 1820 
mandated that the state's public colleges and universities 
create a human corps program to encourage community service on 
the part of students. The charge to the Task Force is to 
explore and recommend ways in which The California St^te 
University might increase learning experiences for students and 
impact on significant human and community needs. 

The Task Force includes persons serving as liaisons to the 
primary CSU constituencies — the CSU Academic Senate, the 
California State Student Association, the campus presidents, 
and community members representing various public/social 
agencies • 

Task Force members prepared papers on various issues related to 
community service programs already operating in the CSU and 
prepared and distributed a draft report. 

The Task Force sought and received comments and recommendations 
from CSU campuses, the California State Student Association, 
the CSU Academic Senate, interested community organizations, 
and other universities. A status report was submitted to the 
California Pos tsecondary Education Commission in May 1988 and 
approved for transmittal to the Legislature. The final report 
of the Task Force includes additional related subjects, such as 
student insurance and liability, faculty workload, academic 
integrity, student supervision, and program organization. 

To increase student participation, the Task Force has outlined 
a number of ways by which students might be encouraged to 
engage in human or civic service for academic credit, for pay, 
or as a volunteer activity. In order for human service 
activities to become an integral part of the students' life on 
CSU campuses., adequate fiscal and administrative resources must 
be secured. The Task Force recommends that The California 
State University seek stable, on-going general fund support. 

The attached Task Force report, including recommendations, is 
intended to be viewed as general guidelines. Each campus in 
the CSU is expected to structure its own program based upon 
campus size, geographical location, diversity of student 
population, and the academic and community service programs 
currently in existence. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Task Force recommends that community service be an 
integral part of the academic life of students as a 
learning experience , 

2. The Task Force recommends that The California State 
University develop incentives for community service. 

3. The Task Force recommends that The California State 
University work actively to involve students, faculty, 
staff, and administrators in the development or expansion 
of campus-based community service programs t'=»\lored to the 
needs and resources of the campus and its 
community/communities* 

4. The Task Force recommends that a systemwide committee be 
designated, with campus representation, to link all 
campus'based community service programs. The committee 
would provide support for these efforts, foster the 
exchange of information and ideas, and provide advice to 
the Chancellor's Office on such issues as budget and 
program, database development, and evaluation of 
effectiveness of community service. 

5. The Task Force recommends that each campus develop or 
designate an individual/office/unit which will serve as 
the focal point for community service on the campus and 
coordinate community service activities. 

6. The Task Force recommends that each campus establish a 
campus task force to work with the individual/office/unit 
designated to serve as the focal point for the campus. 
The campus task force will set goals for student 
participation and will recommend ways of establishing, 
coordinating, implementing, and evaluating a -:ommunity 
service program appropriate to the individual campus. 
This would include a qualitative and quantitative 
assessment of the total experience of the campus. These 
r ecommendations will include the mechanisms for 
establishing relations with organizations which provide 
community services, the types of organizations and 
individuals students will serve, the training needs of 
student par uicipants, and the criteria for student 

par ticipa tion . 

7. The Task Force recommends that adequate funding be secured 
for student stipends, administration , technical 
assistance, training, and supervision/support of students 
before implementation of the program. 
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As the Task Force proceeded and the potential for student and 
community enrichment unfolded, a commitment to student 
community service developed. It became clear that 
opportunities exist to serve the desperate needs of California 
communities, to strengthen the sense of civic responsibility on 
campuses, and to join the theoretical and practical aspects of 
learning. 
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FOREWORD 



The work of the original CSU Task Force on Civic Service Internships 
culminated in a draft report which can best be reflected as a labor of 
love. From the inception of the Task Forceps deliberations, consensus was 
reached on the concept that human service internships can provide valuable 
and lasting experiences for students and contribute positively to the 
greater society. 

The CSU Task Force on Civic Service Internshios was created by Chancellor 
M. Ann Reynolds in response to a growing national and California concern 
about the future of our society. The Task Force recognized an increasing 
division of the United States into fragmented subcultures — delineated not 
only on the traditional basis of ethnic origin, but also by age, religion 
and differing lifestyles. Many believe that there has been an obvious 
weakened social commitment in our society. Higher education literature 
provides evidence of increased materialism and sel f-centeredness, lower 
ethical standards, increased racial intolerance, and a weakened sense of 
social commitment. The print and electronic media daily offer examples of 
this perceived decline in values and social commitment. 

On the positive side, as the Task Force began its work, the California 
State University had already taken steps to strengthen programs of human 
service on its 19 campuses. Upon the recommendation of Chancellor 
Reynolds, the CSU Board of Trustees allocated $1.0 million for human 
service program development and expansion in its 1986-87 Lottery Budget. 
These funds, distributed to campuses with guidelines endorsed by the Task 
Force, were also used to place student interns in U>0 high schools 
characterized by high levels of minority enrollment. Positive reports from 
the campuses on the 1986-87 activities resulted in continued support of 
these programs in the 1987-88 CSU Lottery Budget, adopte in Hay, 1987. 

Following these actions by the CSU, the California Legislature has become 
actively involved in the issue of student participation in human service, 
initially through supplemental language introduced in the 1986-87 state 
budget. This language was introduced by Assemblyman John Vasconcellos and 
adopted as ACR/158. The original report sent to the California 
Postsecondary Education Conmiission Task Force was, in part, a response to 
ACR/158. Since the original draft was submitted, the legislature passed 
i nto 1 aw AB 1 820 which mandated that the state ' s publ i c col 1 eges and 
unwersities create a Human Corps program to encourage community service on 
the part of students. The Task Force, with the support of Chancellor 
Reynolds, was able to offer input to Assemblyman Vasconcellos which was 
reflected in the final AB 1820 legislation. 

Though strongly supporting the legislature's goals of achieving greater 
involvement by students in human service activities, the Task Force is 
gratified that after careful consideration the legislature passed a 
voluntary rather than mandatory participation program. The Task Force 
recommendation of a voluntary program was supported in the attached 
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document of the state-wide Academic Senate of the California State 
University, "The Place for Student Community Service (Human Corp) within 
the University" AS-1 759-87 AA, November 5-6, 1987. 

Beyond a fundamental governance issue, the Task Force was also concerned 
that mandated service might negatively affect access for some students, in 
particular, students from economic and cultural backgrounds that already 
experience barriers to university entrance and degree completion. There 
was concern that human service as a graduation requirement would be 
counterproductive to the CSU efforts of increasing student diversity. 

The present Task Force has been reconfigured to conform with AB 1820 and 
is now called the Human Corps Task Force. The members believe that an 
active set of programs, offering a variety of incentives, might accomplish 
the same 1egis1?-tive objectives in ways that would not impose hardships on 
disadvantaged students who are least able to accommodate them. To increase 
student participation, the Task Force has outlined a number of ways by 
which students might be encouraged to engage in human or civic service -- 
through academic credit, paid internships, volunteer services and enhanced 
recognition programs. The Task Force believes that, with adequate fiscal 
and administrative resources, human service activities will become an 
integral part of the students' life on CSU campuses. 

The original Task Force included persons serving as liaison to the primary 
CSU constituencies, the CSU Academic Senate, the California State Student 
Association, and campus presidents representing the CSU Executive 
Council • The CSU is grateful to the original chair of the Task Force, 
William W. Vandament, and all those community representatives, campus 
constituents, students, and the state-wide Academic Senate who participated 
in the process and offered their valuable contributions. 
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INTROOUCTIOM 




for student and aaencv Dartirinaf4nn '^"^"'"9 veniures, criteria 

/-««m..«*4..- T ay^"^y participation and resource reauir^^ c fn*. 
community service programs. ^^uurv.c require s for 

Based on the fnforaatfon ,«hered and Jnalv,.H Vh°"l ';'"«'-sit1es. 

»nj,-^ddrt,-o^^«i?^^ 

v'?:we5'1fl,I'%„:?:r,:?d"','~s'"''rt;' should be 

autonomy to structure it, o^ „ 

9eo,raoh1cal locatfon diversity of stZnt """"" 

and co^unity service Woirrs ^urrentfylfexIsSeJ^^^^^^ " 
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DEFINITION AND EXAMPLES OF HUMAN CORPS COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Definincj community service is an evolving process. As information on campus 
experiences is available, the process of community service will be further 
clarified, operational i zed and individualized. The definitions in this report 
are guidelines only and are not intended to be all-inclusive. 

For the purposes of this report, community service is defined as all human and 
social service action, government service, ana community service action 
provided by campus organizations, public or private co ..lunity agencies or 
businesses that will nurture a sense of human community and social 
responsibility In our college students and contribute to the quality of life 
for Individuals and groups in the community. Community service activities may 
be volunteer, for compensation, and/or for credit work that provides the 
student with direct experience. Indirect experience may be appropriate 
depending on the nature of the activity. Its value to the community, and 
educational value to the student. Examples Include the following activities. 

Coamunity service work sponsored by the college/university (both for credit 
and non-credit), including experiences through: on-campus community service 
coordinating offices; major-related experiential programs (internships, field 
work); class-related projects; community outreach programs; student 
organization service projects; programs co-sponsored with community 
organizations; student services programs; student leadership activities. 

Coamunity service work sponsored by private, non-profit agencies and 
organizations such as. Big Brothers/Big Sisters, YMCA/YWCA, Crippled 
Children's Society, Traveler's Aid, American Rfed Cross. 

Community service work sponsored by for-profit organizations or businesses 
where the purpose Is to meet a community need. In addition to making a profit 
such as, hospitals, nursing homes, community outreach/support programs 
sponsored by industry. 

Community service work sponsored by churches where the intention Is to meet 
seculai ;ommun1ty needs, not proselytizing new members such as, child care 
centers, soup kitchens, food banks, community service centers, homeless 
shelters. 

Cowminity service work sponsored by the Federal, State, county or local 
governments such as, hospitals/health care facilities, city recreation/sports 
departments. Conservation Corps, children's services, immigrant assistance 
programs, VISTA, Peace Corps. 

Community service work sponsored independently by a student or students that 
meets a community need not being met by existing organizations or services 
such as, a project to assist senior citizens living in a low income area with 
needed home repairs or a project to collect clothinq for earthquake victims. 

Cownunlty service work sponsored by public or private schools such as adult 
1 i teracy , cl assroom ai des , school camps , ESL , tutori nq , before- and 
after-school child care services. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

experience has been demonstr!!L ,-n ® '^"^^"^ " ^" educational 

Experiential lining in co^^^^^^^^ ^'T^' 

Task Force f.fforts. """"niwy service is the ultimate goal of the 

I!;^•n\^ta?7a^tT/\heVucI^?o^ "T"^"^^ "^--^ be 

the participation Of students^. ^^^^^^^^ students; therefore, 

human service disciplines ^^""^^^^ ^° in the 

S";^^d crrJl^m^tarsTfS^hria^i^^or^V^^":? ^^-^"^^ 
CSU students are ethnical Iv divprcJ lJ u^l^^^ ""^^^^^ students, 
college student^ Many are ffrst aen^^^^^^^^^ ° ^'"^^^tional 
large proportion coto from low-in^nnl hi J °" students. A 

help defray their conege expens; There fo^^^^^^ '"^ """^ ^° 
designed for a diverse QtMHn„r\ ^"f^fjO'^e. the programs should be 
variety of experiences th.t -nr^^^lV""- "^^^y should offer a 
particular needs and circSmsL ^° -"^et their 

way that each stud^t w^Jul^d^St^ etca^tlJly'^VorlSr ser"viV/.^ ' 

fScorptate'i^e 'con^ep^t'Sr^vorunt^e^rTs^T oV^^cVv?^^"^^ 
curriculum. When academic credi"t fs involved th. nt'''" '""'^ 
designed to ensure acad^mir in^ILA ^"^o'^ed, the programs must be 

facufty righ\r and'^ls onsibnTti^^^ define student and 

rationales should be consTHprVn c specific academic 

established campus standSris of' tAr'h-" e^P^'"^"ences must meet 
grading, and faculty workload -^ "^^^^ learning, evaluation, 

award academic credit should b^ ^''"^^"^^ ^'^^^ ^° 

committees, academic proorams must t^l IS appropriate campus 

and high academic stan5aM^'lStTe^afnta'U"'°"^^^^ ''''''' 
When academic credit is not involved tho cn^w-^« 
still meet established campus standards. experiences should 
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^* i^IlLn^^^J recomnends that The California 

University develop incentives for comnunity service. 

The goal is to identify a variety of approaches to 
conrounity service that appeal to students and faculty so 
participation is encouraged rather than mandated. A 
program could involve a combination of activities, 
including: volunteerism; academic credit; paid internships 
or stipends; work study; grade improvement; prerequisite 
requirements for majors; a factor to be considered in the 
admission process to selected graduate programs; an option 
in the General Education requirement; interest deferrals 
on student loans; tuition discounts; in-kind support of 
volunteers with limited means; cooperative education; 
SlaSu« inn '"""I'l. recognition such as ceremonies 
r^ATM. ^"^."O^^^^o" 0" transcripts; scholarships: 
ZZilL registration; and programs sponsored and/or 
supported by associated student governments such as campus 
student group adoption of a service agency. 

Incentives should be developed for greater recognition of 

S ^MS^"^I;^ °^ ^"."^^y 5^^^'- consideration 

" a factor in the 
retention and advancement policies for staff and faculty. 

To assist in providing incentives, the Task Force 
recommends that the Chancellor's staff be askpd to 
nvestgate the legal and business ramifications 
ISelcils^ insurance, of student participation in community 

3. The Task Force recomnends that The California State 
cJir/'^'y. work actively to involve students, faculty! 
staff, and administrators in the development o r expansion 
Of campus-based com munity service programs . tailorpW i-n 
the needs and sources of the campus and i ts 
community /communities. 

Some options for the role of student organizations, with 
institutional support, include improving awareness bv 
use of campus information dissemination ooportunitips to 
publicize projects and openings in community service; 
development of a community serv^.e newsletter- 
administration of student-directed community servic- 
projects; provision of office space or liability 
insurance; provision of incentives and possioly funding. 
I here IS a need to recognize that giving students the 

«?;irr\L,-^\°'''?'""'-^'* """^5'' ^"^ e^^l"«^e community 
service projects is in and of itself a maturing and 
educationally rich experience. Such programs utilize 
professional staff and ongoing advisory boards 
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^^'^ ^ systemwlde committee be 
designated, with campus representation, to link all 

niotlnJ'^™""'^^^* programs. The Committee 

would provide support for these efforts, foster the 

??!„.°/,/''t°""«il?'' ^"^ ^^"5* ^''^^ P'-ov^^^e advice to 
the Chancellor's Office on such Issues as budget and 

JJJfT!?* development. and evaluation of 

effectiveness of community service. 

^* 15®. ^"l*^ ^"""^f recommends that each csmpus develop or 
designate an Individual /office/unit which will serve 2s 
^JLh^"J point tor conmunny service on the campus and 
coordinate community service activities. 

Designation of such a unit win Increase the visibility 
and perceived Importance of such service. This entity or 
individual would develop an on-campus pool of Interested 
.^^V® coordinating such a resource pool with the 
budget cycles and schedules of local social and civic 

ea?!"'?!!.?."^- I"/ Clearinghouse/Individual on 

each campus would also serve as a focal point for 
community agencies. Great care should be taken so as not 
to disrupt nor interfere with already existing successful 
programs. 

^* l^LJ^^^Ll°T that each campus establish a 

campus task force to work with the 1nd1v1dual/off1ce/un1t 
designated to serve as the focal point for the clmZl 
The campus task force will set goals for student 
participation and will reconmend ways of establl^MS; 
coordinating. Implementing, and evaluating a comSui??; 
service program appropriate to the Individual campus. 
This would Include a qualitative and quantltatlJ^ 
assessment of the total experience of the campus. ThesI 

I!J.°l!7?JMn'^°'"i .V^^ ^"^^"^® ^"^^ mechanisms for 
SiJSl 55^"Lj:„M"^^°"'*u*'^^^ organizations which provide 
community services, the types of organizations and 

IJuillJ"^' .'.^".^'"V ^'^^ the training needs Sf 

SaK^Jfpatro'n'.'''^"''' '''''''' ^^"^-t 

The campus task force will study the unique campus needs 
and resources, taking into account what currently exists 
the nature of the student population, and othlJ CSU 
priorities. Each campus should have flexibility to 
develop a program suitable to its own needs includini 
.hose of students, the campus, and the community. 

The campus task fo.-ce will recommend processes for the 
development of the community/campus re"ationsh?S! 
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including the mechanisms for establishinn 
o rganizations wh.J. u,o.,d. ...r.tff-^— 

'^O'^ce WIN recommend gu dell nes no I [rW-' ^ 
concerning the following: policies and 

- verifying that the program is recnnnH,-«« * 

needs; ^ responding to community 

negotiating agreements; 

■ S^r'?::?!.'"' '"ect7.;„ess of the tota, 

Student includina cuUnrai training for the 

about clients served- awareness and information 

■ ":.\ \ypl'\7nti3en;"^'„^^ '^'^'''''^ each 
designate supervisory ani ^'nl'^J" available; to 
responsibilities; and ^ Performance review 

- providing a means of documenting student hours served. 

In aodition, the campus task fn,.^^ 
recomnendations as to the tvn?c nf " . "'^'^^ 
i ndividuals students will c ^^!^ ° |. °'°;ir"'r''% 
discussions have revolved aro und tJ 

include those «rso„s currently Ji n, ser.^ 1,1"°' 
agencies and school? «;ii/.h r,J- ^ served by community 
children, the ho„4 less and h°.?' " '^^d. disabled! 
minority population! /nH ."^'^ under-served and 
out-of-Lhool youth and aduUc ^""^!^^°"al literate 
"Human Corps" J?oQrams in ni """^^''e included in the 
served through exfstinn ^^r^^r^^ ,^ individuals would be 
government agencies ^ community. education and 

Also, the campus task force will m,i,* 

concerning the training. "pe;vVsion anH"r"^''^"°"^ 

faculty anH c^-aff ^ supervision, and SUDDOrt hv 

Th^'tJafnt/'need " T'll^l "1^V'^~"^" 

service Jc^W.^ri^v'SHS; artf^^;^Sel"""""''^ 
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In general, the training would be neaotiatoH 
community agency on »n inM^<An.^ "^sotiated with the 
fariin-w/e*,*r • , ^" individual program basis with 

:5e^^r?pVc%;c"trrg- woi;d 'sr.r^rr^^ 

factors are necessary. I'ncluding VurTng ." (istic ^'m^ 
commitments from volunteers. carefil screeM-n' 

applicants. strict accountability and adherence ft 

procedures by all involved, and incentives in th? f« 2 

graduation to supervisory and tr^?nV„« °^ 

and umbrella cr\7'u"'^^^^^^^^^ Iforo.^'r^J" 
represented ° ">struct1onal orogram 1s 

Irs r 

programs in which a current! v .mmn^. 'develop model 

Eot~L— ^^^^^^^^^ 
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I. OVERVIEW OF COMMUNITY SERVICE BY STUDENTS 
1. Introduction 

Recent research has shown that the college students of the 
1980's differ from those of previous decades in one major 
respect: they are more concerned with materialism and 
financial security than v»ith social welfare or 
establishing a meaningful philysophy of life. The 
statistics in support of this conclusion come from several 
surveys. Astin and Gre^.n's recently published study of 
Anierican- college freshmen compared students in the mid 
1960s to their present day counterparts. Only 44% of 
college students in the 1960s believed that "it is 
essential or very important to be very well off 
financially"; whereas, 711 of today's students maintain 
trtis belief. Correspondingly fewer of today's college 
students are planning a career in human service fields, 
e.g., the ,)roportion seeking a career in elementary or 
secondary education is lower than in the past (24* in the 
1960s versus 5% in 1985). The cynicism of the "me" 
generation is apparent in the finding that almost 90* of 
the 1960's college cohort wanted an education that would 
help them "benefit mankind" while only 42* of today's 
college students consider this a valid educational goal. 

It is difficult to predict the long term effects for 
society and the individual of this shift in attitude. The 
immediate effects on our universities are apparent as 
enrollments in business, computer science, and engineering 
nave skyrocketed with a concomitant decline in the 
humanities, social sciences, and selected disciplines in 
the natural sciences. 

Like any rapid and mass sociological trend, there is some 
evidence that the pendulum is ready to swing back. Amid 
the quest for increasing materialism, there are new 
indicators of a reversing trend toward concern with social 
issues and a renewed interest in volunteerism. It is 
important that the university provide opportunities and 
incentives so that students can develop a socia. 
conscience and greater understanding about the 
multifaceted world in which they live. 

Community Service and the University's Missi on The 
modern university has multiple missions. It should serve 
as a place where students and professors grapple to 
understand and communicate information within and across 
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^5 a place where students test 

The development of civic responsibility, includina 
knowledge Of and concern for society, is an inte ral p ? 
of the mission of higher education. This is especially 
IZJt: institutions in whfch t ^ 

students benefit from contributions made by every sector 

lliUf^^Z' ^'"'i ^'''"^'y ^"^ "° important than the 
n-^ll to comprehend written text or the development of 
numerical facility. The authors of the recent Carnlail 

^';rair.tudrt'"'"\^ """^^"^^ "e 

tnat all students complete a service project - volunteer 

olrt Of" "T"^"'^°'" ""^^^ antJegr^l 

part of tneir undergraduate experience." 

Benefits to the Students. A community service internship 
or other volunteer experience offers many benefits to 

yearr'sUtfn'a'';^' T tweWe to th'rteeJ 

years sitting in classrooms before they begin their 
freshman year. Most of their education has bee? SbtaineS 

repoJt'th\t'?h.rr''-K T ^"'•P'-^-singly. many students 
report that they are bored with formal education These 
students Should respond eagerly to a genulnelJchaiieiS? g 
rre^ l".HH.n''/''"" concerned with ecologically va ?? 
iJi^l '-O'-ld') Issues, especially if they receive course 

the?; 'h^^i^"*"^' '""^^^ commendations or notations on 
their diploma or transcript, or some other tanaible 
recognition of the value of their participation ^ 

Community service internships provide job-related 

Xr\"LV' ''''' participants a competitive edge 

when seeking employment. Like any work experience 

nrTZ^''' ''i''-'' ^'"^^"^^ ^° "-^^^ deadlines! sofve 
problems, maintain production, develop leadership and 
handle a myriad of work-related tasks. Students who el ea 
internships, and other civic service activities Ji?l iain 
greater knowledge of the realities and resio s biHt el o? 
IrLT^-f'''^^' "^^"^ activities also allow students the 
opportunity to make professional contacts and shou d 
rnd1u'peV"viso"s"^ °' recommendation from program"3irettols 

The experience gained in community service can foster a 
sense of civic responsibility. The numerous intangible 
lessons learned from helping others provide a learnfnq 
experience distinctly different from that to be leS^ned 
from professors or texts. It is also likely that some of 
se?;?ce°reers ' ^^t^mte^y elect to' pursue social 
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Higher Education general, and The California State 
University (CSU) in particular, with its emphasis upon 
quality instruction, recognizes its obligations to societv 
to prepare broadly its diverse constituencies- men and 
women of varied ages, culture, and ethnic backgrounds--for 
their roles as creative and productive citizens in an 
international community. Today. CSU programs of an 
experiential nature are playing an increasing role in the 
total education of students. They not only provide 
students with career experience. and enhance their academic 
education, but also instill in students a sense of ethical 
and civic responsibility for their fellow humankind. 
These coinraunity-directed efforts provide the much needed 
human resources to combat many of the social pressures and 
problems in California and the nation. 

2. A Profile of Students in the CSU 

development of community service programs on 

the CSU campuses, it is important to keep in mind the type of 

llnT^l^ campuses serve. This section will attempt to 

provide a description of the range and variety of 

5;;u7n?o"1;=lhe*CSU."""" ".dent 

Ethnic Background Approximately 30% of the students in the CSU 
are now etnmc minorities; in fact, on two of the CSU campuses 
they comprise over 50% of the students. Over the next t^o 
decades, the proportion of ethnic minority students in the CSU 

Jf™%kf''''"-^®'^-.^° increase substantially so that they will 
become the majority on many other CSU campuses. 

c?M^ln.c^°''''°^''°i"°""''' "^^^ ^^"'^■ly income of CSU 

poSfeon.°' ^^'^ general 

Moreover approximately one-half of the CSU students come from 
working class families. This proportion is considerabl"great°? 
for Black and Hispanic students. greai.r 

Although almost three-fourths of the White students in the CSU 

are from college-educated families, three-fourth-, of the 

Hispanic students and 45% of the Black students are 

first-generation college students. -tuaenT;s are 

Hours Worked/ Average Workload . Almost 70% of the CSU students 
work part- or ruii-time; more specifically. 32% work 20-39 hours 
per week and 17% percent work 40+ hours per week 
Consequently nearly 40% are part-tioe students, i.p., students 
enrolled in less than 12 units per term. ST^uaents 
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L?!.hfZ/P '^"V. °" ^^^i'. are somewhat older than 

Uad.Lionai college students, particularly the pm-time 
students who are 3 to 4 years older on the averaae Tho IIT. 
age Of CSU students who receive a Bachelor's degr4 is 27 CSU 
students also t , longer to complete their bachelor's decrees 
Studies have sf that about 45S of the students 2ho enter "h^ 
CSU as freshmei. eventually complete their bachelor's deqrees- 
however, most CSU graduates require 5 - 10 years to Hr. !; 
frequently because their financial responsib'Tities reau ?; 
participation in the State's work force. ^^'^^'i^ies require 

The coninunity service programs developed on the CSU camnucoc 
must be designed with this profile ^'n mind Many Tf ?^^^ 
students are ethnic minorities who come from communities with 
the greatest need for the assistance that could ? provided bJ 
the community service programs. Consequently, many oTtiem are 

S llJL^J^^ "'"""^^'"^ °^ ^^'^ communities and TOy 

motivated to return to their communities to provide voWarv 
assistance. Such students can also be helpful in J? eSS^^ 
other students to work in these communities. orienting 

ifi.h^!<J?"1 °^ ^^®se students have entered the CSU 

nlfJ de^^,V®"^^". ^" educational preparation and face 

oJ^ Jhf Mnr^".;" 3'^""^"^ ^"^'•y ^"^ ^he academic mainstream 

"""^^ exercised not to impose 
additional barriers to their progress. These students nftln 
need assurances that their aspirations are realiluc! and mus? 
have had convincing achievement in college work prior to faJSnn 
a"e";ervJs"ive"''"""'^ ''''' a::3^1orl°;pectat'?o";' 

Jn<I'lMt/''°.S°''^l°" °^ from low-income families 

and must, therefore, work full- or part-time to oav for ihlT^ 

an^H^o'^r- .consequently, these students may not have tVJe 

TrJZi^%l^^' ^ ^"^^''^ ^''^^ se'-vfce unless J^ey 

are paid for such service. Because CSU students take lonopr 

c2 .'^'^"'i degrees, requiring a cYvic serv^e 

commitment may lengthen this time even more. service 



Existing Coirwnunity Service Programs in the CSU 

important to determine the extent to whfch students are v 
engag^ in such activities, and the nature of Tro grams Virlldl 

iere°«kVto?omn'lir^"- Fal 1 g'srcatu 

?Se var'etv ™ eliciting information on 

«."e var.ety and scope of community service activitiP« ;,nH 
programs now being coordinated by each campus. ^nd 
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Tbo Questionnaire used a broad definition of community service, 
and sought information on a number of factors related to 
conmunity service programs organized by the campus, for 
example: the tyye of service performed (social service, 
governmental service, s vice in a private nonprofit agency); 
the form of service (inwernship, work-study, etc.); the number 
of student particioants; and the type of student gain (credit, 
stipend, etc.) from the service. 

The questionnai re def i ned communi ty service as fol 1 ows : "By 
'community service' we intend to encompass social service 
activities, government service, and community service/action 
with nonprofit agencies— i.e. , all manner of public spirited 
activities." The virtue of using such a broad, open definition 
is that it allowed a considerable range of activities to be 
reported and at 1 east consi dered in the 1 i gh t of thei r 
contribution and relevance to community service. The 
difficulty is that there may be some lack of uniformity in the 
interpretation of this definition. 

The data suggest a few general characteristics of community 
services programs now in existence on the campuses. In 
Darticula>, it is quite clear that a substantial proportion of 
community service activities are generated within selected 
disciplines, or constellations of disciplines, and this would 
appear to be true on every campus. The areas are: 

1. Human Services , including such programs/disciplines as 
Social Work, Counsel i ng, Psychol ogy , Pupl 1 -Personnel 
Services, Social Work, Criminal Justice, Criminology, 
Social Science^ Sociology, and Gerontology. Clinical 
internships are characteristic of and generally required 
in professional programs in this group, and in m'»re 
academically oriented programs, field work having a 
community services dimension is commonly available and 
heavily suh .cribed . 

2. Health Services/Science s, including Health Administration, 
Health Sciences, Medical Technol ogy , Nursi ng, Oi etetics , 
Rehabi 1 i tation Counsel i ng . Commu n Icati ve Di sorders , 
Occupational Therapy, and Physical Therapy. Programs in 
these areas generally require a clinical internship. 

Other areas in which considerable community service activity 
was reported (both systemwide and by campus) were Political 
Science/Public Administration, the Arts, Media/Journalism, 
Physical Education/Recreation, and Home Economics. Urban 
Planning programs should 'so be mentioned. These programs 
unfailingly include a community services component; however, 
because they exist on only a few campuses, they are not a large 
systemvn'de factor in conmunity service. 
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Aggregate Data 

Community services data reported by the campuses were 
aggregated, and a set of percentage distributions were runo" 
the aggregate (i.e.. systemwide) data. In each case the 
distribution was of student participants by various categorfes 
- e.g percent distribution of student participants by form of 

non-internship. indeterminate) ' percent 
distribution of student participants by sponsor ng unit 
(academic, nonacademic. mixed/indeterminate). It is our 

tT%'e ZZrVZ conservative estima?« 

llrJtl students participating in human or civic 

service activities. Because the vast range of programs can 

o'r'"rh;«u/h°l""'''°" •'^'^ ' faculty memberractivit5e 

or through many campus or campus-related activities, it is 
Often difficult currently for a sirgle campus soured to II 
fully informed. Also, it should be noted that the followinq 
figures do not contain activit.^^s of individual VtuZntt 
participating in programs administered by ours?iro?ginim?ons 

I^Hor ^'^'Thl Jie distributions, some important caveats are in 
order The distributions provide only a rouqh measure of 

tworoia. first. as mentionea above, there are «nmp 
1 neons .tencies in reporting from campus to campus SecoT 
there may be (although it is not possible to determine to a 

soL r^Jn.ctc''"^'^'"' °' ^" unduplicated head count 

aS^ir?r.f" activity is conducted under the join? 

aS"?Je"IssoVaVd"AX^„tt?."^™^"^ ^"^ ' "^^"^-^"^ "-"^ ^-^^ 

hS!^''®''' Al'"^! distributions are run only on the systemwide 
"nn?«'"^ °^ aggregation makes the impact of ihe 

noise in the data relatively minor, we beVeve that the 
statistics provided lead to a reasonable, though conservative 
understanding Of community service activities in The "llJorn?; 
State University as they are presently carried out. 

Estimated Number of Participants 
(Systemwide) 15.164 

Percent of Participants, by Form of Activity 

a. Internship 62% 

b. Non-internship 37% 

c. Indeterminate 
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Percent of Participants, by Sponsoring Unit 

a. Academic Unit (e.g., dept., school) S9% 

b. Nonacadeinic Unit 27% 

c. Mixed/Indeterminate 4j 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Service^ 

a. Health ^2$ 

b. Education 12% 

c. Social Welfare 23J 

d. Other Governmental ^% 

e. Ciltural Enrichment ]s% 

f. Other/Indeterminate 23% 

Percent of Participants, by Type of Gain 
(categories not mutually exclusive)^ 

a. Experience 995 

b. Credit yg^j 

c. Stipend 22* 

d. Requirement 32j 

e. Other ^0% 

Percent of Participants in Programs 
With Non-general Fund Budget 
(categories not mutually exclusive)^ 



a. Other State 

b. Private 

c. Federal 

d. Agencies Served 12% 

e. Associated Students 15* 

f. Other 7^ 



n 

]3% 
9% 



I his categorization was inferred from the questionnaire 
data. The incidence of "other/indeterminate" is inflated 
M J^fie /'•equent reporting of groups of activities under an 
umbrella program. 

The percfentages labeled "stipend" and, to a lesser extent, 
credit and requirement" may be inflated because tliesp 
Items on the questionnaire were checked if some but not 
all participants received stipends, academic credit, 
and/or credit towards meeting degree requirements. 

The "agencies served" item appears to have been 
particularly subject to variation in interpretation by 
respondents. 
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^hrhnnf ' ^ Programs. It Ts difficult to choose from among 
ine nuge range and variety of community service programs a^^? 
which IS in a true sense "representative" of the eJ?7rety oJ 
SJSI^"'"'" J".^*^" California State University 'ft ?s 
possible however, to include in this report a short description 
of a few programs which appear on the basic rf 
descriptions, to have particular sJ^eng^. " """""^ 

UniversnyT ^"'^^'"^ Improvement (San Francisco Stat. 

The Center for Reading Improvement (CRD is a tutorial oroaram 
providing free one-to-one remedial reading ass stance ?o 
Tsl Z nwt?"^'' San Francisco coLn"; EnglisS 

a LJl^^^^V^.^"'" °^ P'-ov^des about 130 studeJts 

L^^^H''?^^"^^'^^'''"!■^^^^•^^"9 experiences. The students are 
e^v JoLnl ^"f^"^ ^" ' •^^^hly structured, support?!! 

sJy esT^tJin the f^rZ'T. '° 'T^"" ''''' '^'<^^^^ 
twe vl leks of °^ ^'"^^"^"9 followed by 

".weive weeks of tutoring and s-.all group supervision. 

lutnT.l ^"9lTsh 654 decide what age. reading level, and 

IrrZ^ilJ'^' they prefer. The instructor places the studenJs 
S ' class°r'oom;°"' '"fl"'' '""^^"^ resource ooms 

reSaSlma^^"i:;TlVties.^r;^^^^^^^ 

llL f*-."".' students have enjoyed the 

m„Vt .J ".'!'"'■ ! f'""^ Wttern of field supervision By 
c?i;.„T,", ""'"'ed toward study of the 
cnnHnal justice system. However, students have tak.n th! 

i?d"e??y"1„'Xc?'irr/;''' P'acementsTn Xrs^fo: Z 

a"';rr-Ut ' o7'".^%a;V aS ^^^Ju^d'l^ts"?^^^ 

^^^^ 

Community Action Volunteers in Education (CMn - {qsu, Chico) 

This is an Associated Students/United Way funde^ oraani 7at,«n 
which strives to help students strengthen thefr edJcat?onal 
experience through direct, personal involvement that Sen^fi-'ts 
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It n.PHc TT^^' ^7 P'"°9ratns designed to meet 

and frfend.hi-n Thi''™""'^^ ^^'""^^ education, communication, 

and fnendsmp. The separate programs are primarily designed 

to aid the young, elderly, handicapped, and Uw-income 

Ire "caves 'kL'^'Z^'' ^""""^ or'ganiza'tion's JrJ r :f 
are. CAVES Kids Program, serving children of the Chico 
community; Pr-oject Respond, which helps with Chico'? 
transportation noeds; Senior Outreach Project. Adoited 
Grandparents, and Friendship Circle, all serving seniors in ?he 
conmunity; and projects at Napa and Sonoma Sta?e Hospi?a s and 
the Yountvme Veterans Home. Everyone willing to share his Jr 
FnrfJT. r^':^^: ^"""'•^^ed to serve as a^ CAVE voluntee?' 
Forty to sixty students comprise CAVE's core staff each year 
earh"^;"?hf^^°° student and community volunteers are actiJe ?n 
each of the organization's programs. 

Si Se Puede; (San Jose State University) 

"Si. Se Puede" is a cooperative program between San Jose State 

c irSf'S'n TnVll ^}r-' °^ Education and the' 

rlnL^f J^^ University provides interns from a broad 

SSonic ^"P^'^^^l^s to work with K-12 students in inner city 
schools. Students enroll in "Community Concepts " a 
l%flTl^' S'"?'^- "PP"'" cross-listed in fivl 

orl^r ^•.^'^o°J^^• ""^'^ersity. providing assessment, a^d 
ca^nl\ experiences in the immediate local 

community. Students are placed in muUidisciplinary teams of 
SIX supervised by a university instructor and guided by 1 ?i 
Se Puede Community School worker. Students benefit from a 
hands-on community service experience in a real-life 

b n'emr"by 'Srvina 'V/'"' '''''' "^""^'ty 

oenerits by having the resources and expertise of the 

TZVIV°'''\'^ upon remediation of an i dent? f ed problem 
or need via an action project. yruuicm 
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II. ROLE OF THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 
IN PROMOTING COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The Task Force believes that each campus should have the 
flexibility to develop a coTwnunity service program suitable to 
its own needs, including those of students and the community. 
All such programs will require the efforts and the cooperation 
of campus faculty, students, and administration. The following 
sections include some suggestions as well as some cautions for 
consideration in planning programs. 

1. Campus Advisory and Planning Group 

A campus task force including students appointed by 
student association leadership, faculty appointed by 
academic senate leadership, representatives of student 
services, academic administration, and local agencies 
should be established on each campus to recommend ways of 
establishing, coord in'>cing, conducting, and evaluating a 
Community Service program. Each campus should designate 
an office, unit, or individual to coordinate 

these community service activities, with great care taken 
not to disrupt nor interfere with already existing 
successfi'' programs. The new programs should find ways to 
observe and learn from existing campus programs without 
placing them under a single umbrella of control, which 
could damage their uniqueness and affect faculty and 
student morale adversely. 

2. Service for Academic Credit 

One important way to encourage students to engage in 
community service internships or other civic service 
experiences is to include such experiences in the total 
required units for a bachelor's degree so that they do not 
create hardships for students or extend the amount of time 
needed to complete dearee requirements. Internships can 
be incorporated within the major, as elective units, or 
within the general education component of the degree. 
Most institutions have found that programs work best when 
students are encouraged, but not required to participate, 
and when there are a variety alternatives from which to 
choose. Care nust be taken to assure: 

a. that the service oxperiences are equivalent to, or 
meet, established campus standards of teaching and 
learning required of all courses which are given 
academic credit; 
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b. that students are prepared to benefit from such 
commumty experiences; 'uheir preparation might include 
orientation and/or training sessions, meetings among 
the student(s), faculty. and community agency 
personnel to clarify expectations and requirements and 
to assess the suitability of the "match" between 
student and agency, and brief quizzes to determine if 
students possess adequate knowledge and skills to 
enter a particular internship; 

c. that a formal contractual agreement be prepared and 
signed by the student, the faculty advisor, or 
appropriate campus designee and the agency 
representative detailing mutual expectations and 
objectives for all parties to the agreement. 

d. that an evaluation be provided by the agency 
supervisor to the student and the faculty advisor 

at the end of the service period, cataloging the 
student s work and rating her/his effectiveness; and 
that further evaluations take place periodically as 
well as at the conclusion of a student's service 
under the supervision of the faculty advisor, either 
in group seminar or in individual session between 
student and faculty. 

e. that consideration be given to the best or most 
appropriate way to assign a grade or make some other 
acknowledgment to the student, e.g., CR/NC, Pass/Fail, 
a letter grade, or simply a notation on the transcript 
that a student has satisfied x units of academic 
credit by completing a civic service internship. If 
academic credit is not given, other means of noting 
such service could be developed such as the awardinq 
of certificates, 

listing names on commencement programs, notation on 
diplomas or tra^cripts, or giving tangible rewards 
sucn as money, a topic addressed elsewhere In this 
Task Force report. 

Faculty who supervise students in community service 
programs must be given appropriate WTU credit, as 
determined and established by local campus policy If 
academic credit is to be given, faculty must have complete 
discretion over the av/arding of such credit as well as the 
assignment of grades, if any are to be assigned 
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The Task Force suggests that an appropriate service 
assignment might last either one quarter or one semester, 
and if academic credit ii to be awarded it consist of the 
same number of unit credit hours as a typical course on a 
campus, e.g., 1-3 units depending upon campus choice and 
need, and three to six hours per week in the community, 
also depending upon campus choice and need. Such 
standardization would ensure that the student is devoting 
a meaningful block of time to the internship. Assuming 
that the normal standards of requiring two hours of 
homework" for each hour of class time would apply to 
CIVIC service internships, a student on a semester campus 
taking a 3-uni t internship course would be expected to 
devote 6 hours per week to the off-campus internship 
placement. 

Utilizing and Expanding Existing Programs 

A number of community volunteer services already exist on 
most CSU campuses and could be used to expand the number 
of students involved. Most fraternities and sororities 
include volunteerism as part of their social and 
philanthropic programs. Some campuses have strong EPIC 
programs that coordinate volunteer activities, some have 
long-standing student-directed volunteer programs, while 
other campuses have made a commitment to tutoring in local 
schools or some other philanthropic project. Volunteers, 
as opposed to interns, often bring different motivation 
and potential to community service work. 

Existing campus volunteer programs usually have more 
placements available than students to be placed, 
wstablishing greater visibility of these programs, 
together with providing information to all students about 
the value of community service and the expectation that 
students will engage in such activities, should increase 
student participation in them. 
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III. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 

There ara a number of possible organizational models for the 
implementation of a systematic program to provide civic service to 
the public and social sectors. Three possible models are described 
here. The three organizational models listed here might be best 
described as the Centralized Services Model, Decentralized Services 
Model, and the Independent Center Model. The three proposed 
alternatives offer distinct advantages and disadvantages which are 
identified. These are only suggestions since the choice of Tiodel 
should be a function of individual campus variables, such as campus 
size, geographic location, academic programs, and diversity of 
student population. In fact, another type of organization 
altogether may best meet particular circumstances. 

CENTRALIZED SERVICES MODEL 

Experiential programs are organized and integrated within a Career 
Development Center (CDC) model where there are a range of different 
services that provide resource assistance to the local community. 
Within one organizational operating unit, a structure is prov^aed 
which integrates Career Planning, Volunteer Services, Student 
Employment (part-time jobs), Work-Study (part-time jobs). 
Cooperative Education (full/part-time internships) , and Career 
Placement (full-time permanent positions upon graduation). This 
riodel follows a developmental continuum that should facilitate 
career decision making. It begins with freshmen involved in career 
planning activities; to sophomore/junior students testing various 
work experiences through experiential programs to select possible 
academic majors; and leading to career placement where graduating 
seniors obtain career employment commensurate with their 
^personality, interests, skills, and academic achievements. 

The integration of these programs insures a process and continuity 
that increases student awareness of the value of community 
volunteerism as well as expands their career awareness. 

The role of faculty in this model is primarily instruction and 
advising. They perform basic faculty functions as wel 1 as 
monitoring student learning in their work experience. 

The advantages of the Centralized Service Model are: 1) 
communication is increased and confusion is reduced as students, 
staff, faculty and employers work with only one office; 2) operating 
costs are reduced as facilities, human resources and materials are 
shared; 3) this model provides aprocess that addresses the total 
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career orientation of students; 4) it increases student awareness, 
early in the students* career planning, of volunteer opportunities 
that will later benefit ultimate career goals r»nd self-development. 

The major disadvantage of this structure is that interaction and 
articulation between employers and academic departments is sometimes 
limited, while academic departments prefer to have responsibility 
for supervision of academic internships. 



DECENTRALIZED SERVICES MODEL 

The best example of a decentralized model for providing experiential 
programs is the structure of instructional programs at some 
universities. 

In this model, experiential programs are coordinated either at the 
academic school or departmental level. Under this model, 
experiential programs tend to be specific to the students of a 
particular discipline (or cluster of disciplines when at the school 
level) . 

In either operational structure, the role of faculty is somewhat 
different than in centralized model. Faculty in the decentralized 
model not only teach and advise, but are also responsible for the 
relationship of experience to the curriculum and the administrative 
aspects of the program which includes job development, applicant 
screening, job referral, and program evaluation. 

The advantages of this model mainly arise from the role of the 
faculty. They are: the influential bond between faculty and 
student is strengthened; faculty are exposed to agencies and 
employers who hire or provide placements for students; faculty 
receive direct feedback on the relevancy of existing curricula and 
indications for future course developm^- it. 

The disadvantages of this model are that students are isolated into 
a single department or school and may not have access to the 
variety of service activities avai lable to the university as a 
whole. Employers who list positions must contact multiple 
departments and in turn are contacted by multiple faculty. The cost 
effectiveness of this model is questionable due to the duplicate 
staffing, operating expenses and information resources that must be 
maintained. 
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INDEPENDENT CENTER MODEL 

The Independent Center Model functions as a separate centralized 
service that outreaches to the comnunity. Mosi independent centers 
util ize a minimum of professional staff, usual ly a director and 
student employees to coordinate other student efforts. This model 
usually is organized around the service areas where students are 
placed, rather than academic disciplines. This facilitates relations 
with employers or community agencies and alluws students easy access 
to opportunities that might be outside of their major discipline. 

The major advantage of this program is the active involvement of 
students in the administration of the program. Other advantages 
include: 1) coimunication is increased and confusion is reduced as 
students, staff, faculty, and employers work with only one office; 2) 
operating costs are reduced as facilities, human resources and 
materials are shared. 

The disadvantage of this model is the lack of integration with other 
campus career services and experiential programs. The use of student 
staff requires the director to be continually in a training cycle due 
to student turnover. 
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IV. CAMPUS/COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

To develop a community service program, it is necessary for the 
university to work with the various community-based and civic 
organizations and agencies providing social and civic services in 
establishing a cooperative network of identified needs and available 
resources. 

Such an effort is carried out best by the university working with 
umbrella organizations, such as the United Way and Combined Health 
Agency Drive (CHAD), in order to have a mor^ coordinated and 
comprehensive procedure for placing students in the community. 
Umbrella/coordination agencies bring together a number of agencies 
for the purpose of efficiency, effectiveness and the prevention of 
duplication of effort in the rendering of human services. It is 
recognized that not all civic and social service agencies belong to 
umbrella organizations, but the majority do. Independent agencies 
and church-sponsored programs would not be precluded from assistance 
by students, but special efforts by both the university and these 
agencies would be required if their needs were to be met. 

In a comprehensive effort, it would be necessary to work out, at the 
local level, sign-up schedules for student to be placed in a 
resource pool or a skills bank while coordinating such a resource 
pool with the budget (resources allocation) schedules, cycles, and 
years of local social and civic organizations. 

The coordination and understanding of community agency funding 
cycles, fund campaigns, and fund drives as well as governmental 
funding cycles are necessary elements in the success of a 
comprehensive community service program. For example, the 
coordinator would p ssess the following types of information: 

♦Information about student availability at different times 
during the year; for example, at the beginning of the Fall 
semester/quarter in September and the Spring semester in 
February or Winter quarter in January. 

♦Information aboiit community based organizations such as 
the budget cycle on which each operates. 

While this appears to be rather simple to undertake, history 
has shown that in some previous university-to-commum*ty 
partnerships, the results have not always been effective. This 
may result when certain university departments/schools direct 
their student internships to certain community organizations, 
while certain community organizations also direct their 
requests for college intern assistance to certain university 
divisions/departments/schools. Other community organizations 
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needing the same type of intern/student help either do not know that 
such assistance is available, or are aware but do not know how to go 
about obtaining such help. 

The Task Force recommends that campuses prepare informational 
materials for broad distribution to umbrella agencies, local 
community service agencies, and local governmental agencies to inform 
them of campus community service programs, together with dames, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of contact persons on the campus. 

In addition to the need to provide agencies witii information about 
the university and its programs, there is a need to provide training 
or support for agency-training efforts. In fact, the primary issue 
reported by agencies utilizing volunteers is that of supervision and 
training. It often seems that there is simply not enough staff time 
avai1;^b1e to provide the inexperienced volunteer with adeqt ite 
support. At the same time, agency personnel recognize the talent, 
enthusiasm, and commitment that exist within the volunteer work force. 

It is possible to develop creative solutions to this problem based on 
well-known training models. All functions including training, 
supervision, scheduling, service monitoring, and staff-recognition 
can be provided by volunteers. A very small number of paid staff 
members can supervise a large work force of volunteers when such a 
program is in pi ace. 

For this type of process to function well several factors must be 
present. These include: securing realistic time commitments from 
volunteers, careful screening of applicants, strict accountability 
and adherence to procedures by al 1 i nvol ved , and i ncenti ves i n the 
form of graduation to supervisory and training positions for 
selected, highly effective volunteers. 

The Task Force suggests that there should be a clearly defined set of 
responsibilities when placing students in community agencies. A 
similar list of responsibilities of the off-ca-.^us agencies can also 
be suggested. 

The following have been identified as appropriate responsibilities of 
the campus: 

1) Verify that the agency is providing services that respond to 
community needs. 

2) Negotiate agreements with prospective agencies (employers) for 
the development of community service placements. 
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3) Develop procedures and policies that clearly define the proposed 
relationship between the university, student, and the agency. 

4) Recruit, interview and refer qualified students to the 
participating agency for each field-work period, consistent with 
the University's nondiscrimination policy. 

5) Maintain ongoing cormnunications with the student and 
participating agency to monitor the effectiveness of the total 
experience. 

5) Datermine that the experience is both "meaningful" and 
"measurable," possibly through the use of learning contracts. 

7) Coordinate all surveys and evaluations of participants in the 
vol unteer program ( students , agency , course/facul ty , i ntern 
office). 

8) Involve students in the administration of the program. 

9) Address the issue of liability insurduce with the agency. 

10) Provide cultural awareness training, if needed, .for students 
prior to placement. 

Responsibilities of the community agency include: 

1) Provide a separate description for each different type of student 
placement available. 

2) Provide orientation and in-service training for the student as 
needed. 

3) Place the student in duties and responsibilities as defined in 
the student placement description. 

4) Designate a^ individual to whom the students will be responsible 
while serving in the agency. 

5) Contact the university coordinator immediately if problems arise 
concerning the performance of a student. 

6) Be an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 

7) Provide a nteans of documenting student hours served. 

Q) Participate in the evaluation of stuaents, while recognizing that 
faculty determine the assignment of grades. 
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9) Acknowledge that the program is primarily an educational 
experience designed to promote student growtii. 

10) Provide information to the university and to the student 
on the clientele being ierved. 

Attending to these details will strengthen the 
university/agency relationship and provide for optimal student 
learning by having a well-planned and monitored experience. 
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V. FISCAL ISSUES 
1. Cost of Administering Programs 

In- developing data on costs associated with community service 
programs, a number of assumptions were made, not all of which 
may b<i defensible. The Task Force believes, however, that the 
resulting estimates can serve as a basis for calculating costs 
based on different assumptions. 

The figures in Table 1 result from the following assumptions: 

1. Each campus would receive $500 for general operating 
expenses. 

2. Each campus would be allocated one professional position 
(Administrator III - 12 months at $46,480) and one support 
stsff (CA IIA at $16,320) to coordinate th' program. 

4. The program would be voluntary. 

Table 2 results from the following assumptions: 

1-3. Same as Table 1. 

4. Completion of a service activity during one term would be 
rgquired prior to graduation. The number of seniors were 
used to determine the costs. The nu?..oer of seniors for 
1983/39 were extrapolated using Fall 1985 actual and 1987/38 
proposed FTE enrollments. 

5. Approximately 15% of students currently participate in^ a 
variety of ser ""ce activities. Thus, additional funding 
needs to be proviued for 35% of the population. 

6. Because of expected exemptions due to part-time or financial 
status of students, the full-time equivalent student count 
will closely correlate to the number of students 
participating in thi.; activity. 

7. Additijnal support staff is generated based on an adjustment 
of a current standard contained in the Orange Book for the 
Studert Admissions and Records cost center. Campuses 
currently receive one support staff per 775 students for the 
record function. Based on the expected duties to indicate 
completion of anactivity on a student record, it can be 
assumed that this can be completed at a )*atio of 10:1 to 
other duties of records functions. Thus, one support staff 
is generated for each 7,750 FTE students (775 x 10). 
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8. Operating expenses will provide student stipends at $32 per 
narticipating student for transportation ($.20 per mile x 10 
miles per week x 16 weeks). 

Table 3 reflects the following assumptions: 

1-3, 5, 6, Same as Table 2. 

4. Completion of a service ^.ctivity would be required every 
term the student attends CSU. 

7. The variable formula changes to op« support staff per 3,875 
FTE students. 

8. Operating expenses provide student stipends at $64 per 
student for transportation ($.20 per mile x 10 miles p^r 
week X 32 weeks). 

It should be pointed out that if a significant number of 
students engage in community service activities for a.adem.. 
credit, the estimated costs shown in Tables 2 and 3 wouia 
decrease because the record-keeping function would be included 
in existing budgetary provisions for recording grades. Assuming 
iSat rudeSts would no? take more, units than they now do, units 
given for community servTcT activities would P^jbably 
necessitate some shifts in faculty positions but no additional 
positions. 

It is clear from the Tables that the major costs associated with 
community service programs would result from record-keeping if 
service were required of all students, and reimbursement of 
student travel costs. 

2. Incentives and Costs Associated with Them 

In order to increase the number of students willing and able to 
participate in comnunity service programs, the Task Force 
recommends that campuses develop a comprehensive set of 
incentives that will encourage student volunteeris.n. The 
JSllSw ng list is not meant to be exhaustive, rather it is hoped 
that it may serve to assist campuses in developing a program 
that will meet the unique needs of the campus service area and 
be compatible with the characteristics of a particular student 
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The following suggestions include incentives that have been used 
in conmunity service programs around the United States as well 
as in institutions in California. 

1) Consider volunteer experience as one of the admissions 
factors to the CSU at the undergraduate and/or graduate 
levels. 

2) Include volunteering in public service areas might be 
included as an option for satisfying a General Education 
requirement, e.g., in area (e). 

3) Consider the possibility of incorporating a civic service 
experience in graduation requirements. 

4) Utilize Federal and State work-study students in off-campus 
positions that support civic service. 

5) Create more flexibility in the awarding of academic credit 
for participation. 

6) Ask each campus student group to adopt a social aqency with 
a need. 

7) ;ilow students who volunteer to have priority registration 
on campuses. 

8) Establis'.i scholarships and grants specifically for 
vol unteeri sm. 

9) Mote participation on transcripts or diplonas. 

10) Provide some reimbursement for expenses. 

Most of these incentives involve little or no additional cost to 
the campus. Redirecting some work-study monies to support 
student work in off-campus agencies will, of course, reduce the 
amount of funds available to meet on-campus needs. Some 
campuses may be able to accommodate such uses of funds with less 
difficulty than others. 

Establishing scholars!: ps or a fund to be used for student 
volunteer activities typically requires staff time spent in 
fund-raising activities, although the amount of time required 
may vary considerably, depending on the number and size of 
scholarships desired, or the amount of funding the campus 
believes appropriate to reserve in support of voluntary service 
activities. The following section of this report describes 
possible sources of funds. 
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Funding Sources for Contnunity Service by Students 

Numerous funding sources exist to support community service by 
students. What follows is by no means an exhaustive list of 
sources but should serve to present information about the wide 
range of options available to campuses with a creative approach 
to financing community service. 

Possible sources of Federal funds for community service include: 
U.S. Department of Education grants, student financial aid, the 
fund tor the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, Special 
Education and Rehabilitation- funding, and regional labs and 
centers funds; Labor Department Job Training Partnership Act 
programs and u nempi oymen t pro grams ; ACTION programs; Department 
of Housing and Urban Development community development programs; 
Interior Oipartment with the bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Conservation Corps; Justice Department programs such as the 
National Institutes "oT correction and Justice for applied 
research funding; Department of Agriculture community and rural 
development programs; Department of Heaitn and Human Services 
Head Start, Refugee Assistance, Developmental Disabilities, 
elderly and family service programs. 

Potential sources of support (funds and training etc.) for 
community service from California state sources include work 
study funding, library literacy project funds (for partnerships), 
social services programs such as child abuse and family 
assistance programs (for such areas as matching salary and 
tixpenses), education general funds for academic programs and 
lottery funds allocated to The California State University. 

One program which deserves serious consideration as a funding 
source for community service is the college work study program. 
For over 20 years, the Federal College Work Study Program has 
provided federal funds to help colleges and universities provide 
on-campus paying jobs for students who need financial aid. It is 
also permissible for colleges to allow students to be employed in 
off -campus programs. 

In California, work study funds are also available for community 
service. Students can work in public higher education 
institutions; in .ublic schools; in "nonsectarian, nonpolitical 
organizations or corporations, whether nonprofit or 
profit-seeking enterprises licensed to conduct business in 
California"; with "out-of-state employers licensed to conduct 
business in their home state". However, the position must be 
"educationally beneficial or related to a particular career 
interest or the exploration of career options." Students may 
•work up to 20 hours per week when classes are in session or 4C 
hours per week when classes are not in session. 
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Another example of a public funded program is the use of such 
funds as lottery revenue. The CSU Board of Trustees approved 
the expenditure of $500,000 in lottery funds in 1986-87 and in 
1987-88 to support internships and other student activities tnat 
offer opportunities for students to relate their academic 
learning to the solution of social problems, or to augment the 
human resources of social service agencies serving California 
citizens. Funds may be used to develop model programs m 
community service by students or to enhance existing programs. 
The goal is to encourage the integration of community service 
with the educational experience of all students. 

On cfmpuses across the country, programs are developing which 
involve faculty and student '""earch in partnership with 
community programs. These programs are funded by gener-al funds 
as a part of the student's regular academic program or as a part 
of the ongoing professiona'' activities by faculty. Many 
agencies readily accept outside research assistance. Joint 
publication can result, involving practitioners yrtio often have 
little time to publish and academicians who often lack the 
natural, practical setting for study. Researc. in methodology 
- such as on the use of computer technology, electron c 
teleconferencing, interactive videodisk. bands on cable 
television, and group instruction -- remains to be researched 
fully. 

Private sector support for community service can involve 
outright donations of funds or the provision of in-kind 
contributions such as space, materials, technology, personnel, 
technical assistance, equipment, and publicity. 

Support is available from foundations, corporations and 
individuals. One example of pr-'-ate sector support for 
community service is the Gannett Foundation support of literacy 
programs. The Foundation provides grants to local literacy 
programs, grants for the promotion of computers as literacy 
resources, for English as a Second Language programs run by 
schools and libraries, and for Community Priority Program grants 
dealing with illiteracy as a barrier to employment. Several 
community colleges have been recipients of grants an-l at least 
one literacy organization receiving funding involves college 
work study students in its program. 

A program rfith an interesting mix of private funding sources is 
the Stanford University program. At Stanford University, tne 
Public Service Center provides fellowships, loan forgiveness for 
community service, internships in public service, action 
research, a volunteer center, and student advisement on how to 
get jobs in puMic service areas. The private support for tne 
Center is provided by the alumnae of Stanford-in-Government, the 
Associated Students of Stanford University, several classes, 
individuals and several foundations and corporations. 
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Another example of the creative approach to private funding 
support is provided by the Washington Education Project, Inc. 
This Project has received grants from the Los Angeles Times, the 
Exxon Education Foundation, the MacArthur Foundation, and the 
Corina Higginson Trust. These funds are used to provide 
nonrenewable, two year, start-up grants of about $25,000 per 
campus to help colleges and universities begin for-credit 
courses in community service (tutoring). The primary 
expenditure is for faculty salar-^es so college faculty members 
can supervise students. The students provide a minimum of 60 
hours of tutoring during a 10 week semester as a part of an 
elective course. 

Chambers of Commerce, businesses and industries are generally 
quite interested in activities which relate to the economic 
health of a community. Therefore, such issues as unemployment, 
the health and education of the work force, day care for working 
mothers and the homeless are likely to appeal to a local 
business or Chamber cr Commerce. It is important to consider 
the extent of a social problem in a community and approach such 
business/industry groups based on enlightened self-interest and 
with a specific plan of action. Often this plan can include the 
need for an assessment of the need and existing resources and/or 
conferences and meetings to discuss the problem and possible 
local solutions or approaches. 

The organized groups in a community such as the Chamber of 
Commerce. United Way. Private Industry Councils and other 
business associations like the Rotary can be very useful in 
helping to organize and implement a major community effort if 
they are convinced that it will truly impact on the social and 
economic health of a community. 

In conclusion, it is evident that there are many sources of 
support for community service projects, both private and 
public. Any California State University community service 
effort should consider innovative and flexible funding 
strategies to maximize the ultimate funding possibilities. 
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Assembly Bill No. 1820 



CHAPTER 1245 

An act to add Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 99100) to Part 
65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, * elating to postsecondary educa- 
tion, and making an appropriation therefor. 

[Approved by Governor September 27. 1987 J^'ilcd with 
Secretary of State September 27. 19S7.] 

I am deleting the $240,000 appropriation contained in proposed Education Code 
S#rHon 99106 contained in Assembly Bill No. 1820. ..r 

n^^^'vLKSte Human fcorps *nthm the University of (^.f^^^^ and the 
CaMomia State University, and would encourage students to P*^*^'P*ir»" ,'^1*. 
xw!n Corps by providing an average of 30 hours of community service m e-ich academ- 

'^^?h*the Universitv of Califomu anc the California State Universit>' have ongoing 
student vdun^^^^^ activities. The administrative s^jcture is in 

pU^ to acc?^^^ proposed by this biU. No additional funds are re- 

^"with this deletion. I approve Assembly Bill No. 1820. 

GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN. Governor 

LEClSLATn'E COUNSEL S DIGEST 

AB 1820, Vasconcellos. Postsecondary education; Human Corps. 

Existing law does not require coUege students to participate m 
community activities. , . v ^ • 

This bill would create the Human Corps withui the Lniversity ot 
CaUfomia and the California State University, and would encourage 
students to participate in the Human Corps by providing an average 
of 30 hours of community service in each academic year, as specified. 

This bill would require the California Postsecondar>' Education 
Commission to annually, by March 31, conduct P^^P'^" reports on 
student participation in the Human Corps, as specified. 

This bill would require the commission to conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation by March 31, 1994, as specified. 

This bill would require that all progress reports and the 
comprehensive evaluation be submitted to the appropriate fiscal and 
policv committees of the Legislature. r ^ • /• 

The bill would appropriate 870,000 to the University of Californm 
and 8170,000 to the California State University for its purposes, as 

specified. 
.Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of CaJiforwn do ewtct ws follows: 

SECTION 1. Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 99100; is 
added to Part 65 of Title 3 of the Education Code, to road. 
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Cham En 2. Human Cowi-s 

' ? .L« .o find creative and cost-effective solulioni Including 
'••:'V;'¥„1K''S a sense of Innnan c.nnnnni.y and s.K<ial 
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opiKirUiititics for slii'Iciil iKirlicipjlioii in c o uiiily lilc lliroii};li 

public service in urguiiizrd progniiiis. 

(4) To siihstuiitiallt increasi? college sludiiil parlicip:iliuii in 
cominunily services by June 30. I9D3. willi iUe nlliinalo goal of ItMl 
pcrc4;nt purl icipal ion. 

99101. Tlu're is hereby crealed a pro^u""* known a;^ i he I lunun 
Corps within ihe Universilv of Clalifornisi and Ihe California Slate 
University. The Culiforniu Connnnnity Colleges. i)roprictar> schools, 
and member institutions of the Association of Independent 
Caltforniu Colleges und Universities are strongly encouraged lo 
implement Human Corps programs. I he pnrpmc? of the corp^ to 
pmyidee^voTj^jt udent nn ongninu onixirtmnty t hronuhont liis orh^^^r 
cGITe ge career to participate in a co ininnnit^'r\jce \ ou ard 

tli^^i, beginning in the lalF term in l983riiiilHinc studeiili. 
including both undergraduate and graduate students, entering the 
University of Cuhfornia, the Cuhfornia State University, or an 
institution that is a menilKr of the Association oi lnde|KMideiit 
California Colleges and Universities to pursue a degree shall Ik* 
strongly encouri^jed and expected, al thoug h not rec |uired,_to 
pafticiualeliirriian^^ Corf)S by providnig ah average of 30 ho nj!| 
gf community service in each academic year . The segineins htull 
determine how to encourage and monitor student participation. I he 
segments are strongly encouraged to develop llexible programs that 
permit the widest possible student involvement, including 
participation by part-time students and others for uhuiii 
participation may be difTicult due to financial, academic, personal, or 
other considerations. 

99^02. For the purposes of this article, coininunity service sha ll be 
de fined as work or service performed by stude n ts cither vo luntarily 
gf lor some form of coiniKHs atig n or ac acleiinic credit through 
nonprorit, povernmental. and coinniunity^ascB " jrganizations 
fchoois^ or college campuses . In general, the work or service should 
be designed to provide direct experience with people or project 
planning, and should have the goal of improving the quality ol life 
for the community. KliBiiile activities nu iv include, but are not 
litnited to. tutoring, litera cy traiini^igJicjgh'yjJ\oo^ !"l'Pro\einent. 
fiicreasln^ envTronmcntal saiety, asiiisting the elderly or di! >abled, 
CTp^viding mental health care. particiilaH y for disadv antaged or 
Ibw'incoine residents " ~ ~ ~ 

hi developing community service programs, campuses shall 
emphasize efforts which can most eflertively use the skills ol 
students such as tutoring programs or literacy programs. q rj 

9UI03. I here are hereby created Human Corps, ta!>k forces iii%7 I 
each segment, which shall be established on each campus by Nfarch 
I, 1988. Community colleges and member institutions of the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities are 
strongly encouraged to establish task forces for the purposes set forlli 
in this section. Each task force shall he composed ol Ntiideiits, faculty. 



1 .111(1 campus adminislrallun. E ach task force ttlso shull inc liidp 

loiiiimiiiilv re|ireM?ntatjvei froni gron|» surh as scliools. local 
iHiM.ic^KVand government, iioiipront associations, social service 
I iicii-:.. and philantliropi*-^ luK-h task force shall reflccl Ihe ethnic 

' ind racial diversll) of the inslUution and the surronndiiiR 

(unnniiiiilv. t he unnio^c of the t4isk forces is lo strengthen and 
(cH)idiiute eNistiiig oncanipiis and external community service 
opiHirttinitiPs. expand and make new service opportunities available, 
promote the ilunian Corps to make students, community groups, 
lacnUy. employment recruiters, and administiators aware of the 
M r\ice expiJctation, and develop rules and guidelines for the 

program. , ^ t_ . i i i 

III conducting their charges, campus task forces should develop an 
iinpleiiicntatlon strategy which includes bui is not limited to. the 
toHnuiMa. bvUiK I 198 8: , . , ^ . r 

(;0 A siifvcy of Ihe existing level of student participation 
indndiiig numlx.*r of students, amount of time allocated, sources, and 
.imouiit:^ of funds for activities and types of agencies parlidpatlng. 

A plan to substantially expand student iiarticipation In 
cunnnuihty service by June 30, It)93. 

(c) Criteria for determining what activities reasonably qualify as 
cumnnmity service. 

((I) Criteria to determine which community agency and campus 
pro(;rains have the training, management, and fiscal resources, and 
a track record or potential for success In addressing social needs and 
can reasonably use additional student assistance to administer their 
programs. 

(e) A statement regarding the institutions commitment to 
community service to he included In application and orientation 
mail-rials to communicate the exi)ectation for student participation 
in community service. 

iO A statement that each campus lias examinco, \n close 
con Miltatioit with the facuhy, how student community service may 
In- implemented lo complement the academic program, including a 
di'terinination of whether and how Human Corps programs may be 
offered for academic credit. 

(g) A budget which identifies the staff and funding resr -rees 
lu-eded on each campus to implement this Human Cori>s. 

WiKVI. It is the intent of the Legislature that segments niaxtmi/e 
Ihe u^e of existing resources to implement the Human Corps. This 
re:>pon!»ibllity includes seeking the resources of the private and 
indopendent sectors, philanthropies, and the federal governineijt to 
sunpiemeitt state support for Human Corps programs. Tiio 
/ Legislature intends that the funds appropriated for purposes of this 
•jjk chapter to the Hegcnts of the University of Calilornia and the 
'Y I rustees of the California State University be used to offset some of 
. the costs of developing the Human Corps. The segmental and 
( unipus I luinan Corps Task Forces shall Jointly determine how those 
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funds are used. It is ihe further intent of the legislature that fund 
be allocated comiHjtitlvely for programs and not on a pro rata basi 
for each campus. Preference in funding should be gi>en tc 
strengthen and expand exemplary eflorts to iinpleinent tl.e Ilunian 
Corps and to stimulate new efforts on campuses where tlu 
establishment of scudent community service programs has beer 

limited. . , , 

Ctunpuses may develop numerous approaches to implement Iht 
Human Corps on each campus. Activities eligible for funding ina> 
include a wide variety of incentives for student participation such as 

(a) Recognition programs. 

(b) Fellowships. 

(e) Awareness programs. 

(d) Periodic conferences for students and conmiunit\ 
organizations. 

(e) Transportation costs. 
(0 Matching grants. 

(g) Intersegmental programs. 

99105. Tlie California Postsecondary Education Commissioi 
annually, by March 31, shall conduct reports on the progress that tli. 
University of California and the California State Uiii.crsity an 
making to substantially increase student participation in the llumai 
Corps. Uy Morch 31, 1994, the commission shall conduct . 
comprehensive evaluation whicfi shall ir.clude. but not be limited to 
the following: 

(o) The number of students who completed participation in tht 
Human Corps by academic area (humanities, social ser\ices) am 
academic level (freshman, sophomore, etc.). 

(b) Tlie number of students who volunteered, or received pa> oi 
aeadeiuie credit for service. 

(e) An Inventory of the ty|>es of community agencies whicl 
participated and the types of opportunities they provided. 

(d) An inventory of the types of incentives for studen 
participation offered by campuses Including owards, grants, am 
training. 

(e) The number of courses related to Human Corps programs. 
(0 The number of staff and sources of fun ling provided to th* 

Human Corps on each campus. 

(g) A survey of part lei |iating agencies to determine whether tlu 
addition of student resources enhanced their program. 

(h) The number of community colleges which iwrticipatcd in thi 
Human Corps. 

(i) necommendations for continuation of the Human Corp 
including a recommendation whether a mandatory program siiouK 
bo established to the extent that community service programs failci 
to produce a substantial increase In student participation in thi 
Human Corps. It is the intent of the Legislature to proxide fundint 
for the evaluation. 
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(j) The commission shall convene a meeting of representatives 
from the University of California and the California State University 
to determine the appropriate data requirements for the progress 
reports and the comprehensive evaluation. All progress reports and 
the eomprehenstve evaluation shall be submittM to the appropriate 
fiscal and policy conuxiittees of the Legislature. 

99106. The sum of seventy thousand dollars ($70,000) is hereby 
appropriated from the General Fund to the Regents of the 
University of California and one hundred seventy thousand dollars 
($170,000) to the Trustees of the California State University for the 
purposes of this chapter in the 1987-88 fiscal year. Future funding 
shall be contingent upon Budget Act appropriations. No provision of 
this article shall apply to the University of California unless the 
Regents of the University of California, by resolution, make that 
provision applicable. 
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ACADEMIC SENATE 
of 

THE CALIFORNIA !sTATE UNIVERSITY 



AS-1759-87/AA 
November 5-6, 1987 



THg PLACE OF STUDENT COHMUN! TY SERVICE fHUHAN CORPS). 
WITHIM THE UNIVERSITY 



WHEREAS. 

UHEREAS. 
RESOLVED: 

RESOLVED: 
RESOLVED: 



The State of California has created a Human Corps J-^thJ" the 
California State University, the principal object "''^ch 15,*° 
promote student conraunity service, particularly as it may benefit 
and meet the human needs in our society; and 

The CSU is dedicated to serving the public interest through 
education; therefore be it 

That the Academic Senate of the California State University 
endorse the concept of voluntary student community service; and 
be it further 

That the Academic Senate CSU support the attached statement. 
"Issues and Considerations for Student Conmunity Sejrvi" (Human 
Corps) in the California State University"; and be it further 

That the Academic Senate CSU urge the Board of Trustees to 
support and disseminate the attached statement as a matter of 
Information and assistance to the campuses. 



APPROVED 



March 3, 1988 
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Attachment to: AS-1759-87/AA 



ISSUES AND CONSIDERATIONS: 

STUDENT COMMUNITY SERVICE (HUMAN CORPS) IN 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Introduction 



California State University students contribute substantial amounts of service 
to their home communities. In a survey of activities directly related to 
academic program requirements, the Task Force on Civic Service Internships 
(1987) found a large number and variety of internships already in place that 
result In benefits to local communities. Informal evidence beyond the Task 
Force Draft Report suggests that such activities are remarkably frequent. 



The Task Force survey revealed only the most visible portion of community 
service internships: those known by campus internship coordinators to be 
civic service in nature. Faculty familiar with broad range of internship and 
field work requirements on local campuses are. clear in their testimony that 
there are many more internshios that serve communities, many more individual 
course requirements that similarly serve, and many more voluntary activities 
adjunct to or wholly apart from classroom activities that result in student 
community service. Moreover, citizens who happen to be students in the CSU 
regularly offer service entirely apart from their ties to the University. The 
real breadth and frequency of all of these contributions are not now known. 
But clearly they are substantial. 

Equally Important are the salutary actions of all of these people. A welcome 
public-spirited philosophy is apparently widely shared among students in the 
California State Universi^-y. 
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Some Specifics: Issues to be Clarified 

1. Concerning Definition . Identified in the introduction above are at 
Iea3t four kinds of activities that might be of interest in considering 
student community service and the Human Corps. These are: 

A. Formal internship activities that are community service oriented 
and are known as such to internship and cooperative education 
coordinators on local campuses. 
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B. Less formal field work requirements in particular 
courses, and formal internship activities that, 
although not known as such by the local campus 
internship and cooperative education coordinators, In 
fact make significant contributions to th? welfare of 
people with special needs in local communities. 

C. Activities undertaken by public spirited people 
associated with the CSg, that proceo'i from their 
association with voluntary campus gro^js, such as 
service clubs, student societies, and facu i ty/student 
organizations. 

0. Activities undertaken by public spirited people 

associated with the CSU, but entirely without formal 
connection with their student status. 

2. Concerning Estimates of Present Contributions . As Human Corps is 
implemented. It wi 1 1 be vital to know something beyond lA above, a 
preliminary estimate of which was obtained by the Task Force on 
Civic Service Internships through a survey of campus internships 
coordinators. It ir recommended that the Office of the Chancellor 
seek information through direct reports from students. This might 
best be done by sample survey. (SEE NOTE 1) The object would be to 
develop good estimates, not now available, of the number of students 
in the CSU who now make public spirited contributions to their local 
conwunities. The "baseline" information obtained from students will 
be indispensable to reaching firm judgments concerning the extent 
and significance of their contributions, especially to the less 
fortunate, in their own communities. Goals such as those contained 
in the statute which establishes Human Corps can be well considered 
only in the presence of that information. 

Further to this point of achieving goals, see item 5, below. 

3. Concerning Academic Rationale . The California State University is 
per se engaged in public service: the education of Cal if ornians , 
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that they might lead full and rich lives, and that they might on the 
basis of their education contribute to the society. 

Promotion of the concept of specific community service (volunteered 
or compensated) to disadvantaged groups is not central to the 
achievement of the goals of all academic programs. Careful 
articulation is imperative, not only of a philosophical affirmation 
of the idea of rendering services to cne's community, but also of 
the role of community service withi'^i particular academic programs. 
Faculty will find community service more central to some academic 
program goals than to others. Academic-related incentives will 
appear suitable and justified in some academic program contexts, but 
not In others. 

Similarly, students come from very different economic and social 
backgrounds. Students who do not have to work will be able to 
devote their services to the community more easily than will 
students who must support themselves and others. It follows that 
conferring academic advantages on students able to volunteer their 
services to the community (e.g.. extra credit in a course, waiver of 
some program requirements in consideration of volunteer community 
service) may in context work disadvantage on students who are 
already suffering economic or social hardships, and for whom even 
modestly compensated service may be difficult. Given sojnd academic 
rationale, requirements or incentives may be justif iab'ie. Without 
sound academic rationale, students may see only unjustified 
discrimination. 

Further to this issue of student populations, see item 5 below. 

4. Concerning Priorities for the Califo rnia State University. In 
developing programs that promote student community service, as in 
developing any new initiative, the place of the program among a 
listing of other pressing needs must be assessed. The time and 
attention of faculty and administrators, and of students, is always 
limited, as plainly are also budgets always limited. Goals of 
retention, of articulation, of renewed attention to quality of 
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academic life on our campuses, of achieving fuller equity for 
underrepresented racial and ethnic minorities, and of contributing 
1.1 a new fuller way to the reform and upgrading of K-12 education - 
these and others press hard for the time and money resources 
available on every campus. 

An appropriate response may be to seek additional resources in the 
form of outside support for Human Corps. And, pending receipt of 
such additional resources, and pending the survey or other suitable 
gathering of information outlined in point #2, above, it may be 
appropriate to move carefully in implementing Human Corps. 

5. ConcerninQ thp Nature of t hg rsu Student Populations. The Draft 
Report of the Task Force on Civic Service Internships appropriately 
points to the special nature of the student populations in the CSU. 
They are frequently "nontraditional " - first generation college 
students, from minority ethnic backgrounds, older, and/or 
part-time. Students' economic, social, and academic backgrounds and 
abilities must be considered in any program development effort. 

6. ronclusions: Academic Requ isites for Implementing Student Community 
Service Programs . This review has not taken up a variety of 
implementation issues found in the Task Force Draft Report issues 
like liability, faculty workload, and many more. The focus instead 
has been on other academic issues. Chief among these are five, 
which must be borne in mind as campuses move to identify a range of 
opportunities for student community service. 

A. Data on the extent of student community service, 
voluntary and compensated through salaries, academic 
incentives, or otherwise. 

B. Academic rationales that are program-specific, clearly 
defined and developed in consultation with faculty. 

C. Priority judgment? in the context of other urgent 
academic needs and available resources. 
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0. Availability of additional resources from other 
sources. 

E. Goals for student participation. 



NOTE 1 . Student coiimunity service includes a wide range of activities. 
Activities occur in the context of student academic life, and surely many 
contributions occur in contexts entirely apart from student academic life. 
Many activities are hard to classify, as to whether or not they are coiwnunity 
service. 

Going to the source — in this instance, to the students — seems the only way 
to get complete data. Interviews seem appropriate; telephone surveys may be a 
useful approach. 
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STUDENT INTERNSHIPS—COMMUNITY SERVICE 



Appointed by the Board of Trustees, the Task Force on Civic Service 
Internships envisions a future in which conununity service will be an integral 
part of the educational experience of many students. To this end, the Task 
Force distributed lottery funds, totaling $500,000, to fund community service 
programs and internships. Each campus received a fixed amount of $20,000 plus 
an amount proportional to the campus's 1987/88 budgeted college-year full-time 
equivalent students (FTES). 

Further, the Task Force recommended that the use of funds meet these 
guidelines: (1) To develop a model program in which a currently unmet social 
need is addressed through the use of students working in the local community, 
and (2) To enhance an existing program involving community service by students. 

In all projects, the emphasis is on providing meaningful placements where 
the student has the opportunity to apply learned knowledge and skills in meeting 
special needs within the community. To facilitate record-keeping and 
communications, each campus has selected one individual to serve as a liaison 
with the Office of Special Programs in .he Chancellor's Office. 

Selected campus programs are featured in the brief descriptions below. In 
addition, summaries of actitivies for each campus are provided at the end of 
this report. 

EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION IN THE COMMUNITY (EPIC) 

Students from California State University, Long Beach contributed 23,400 
hours of service through the EPIC program in community agencies such as the 
Orange County Health Care, Long Beach Senior Center, Long Beach Centennial, 
Children's Hospital, Family Service, Interval Hou'-e, Children's Museum, and the 
Long Beach Unified School District. The services of the students ranged from 
computer programming to nutrition and personal counseling, from graphic design 
to senior citizen care. 

EPIC sponsored interns from California State University « Los Angeles 
assisted in organizing volunteer tutoring and mentoring projects at local junior 
high and elementary schools in Los Angeles, working in conjunction with a 
drop-out prevention program known as "Focus On Youth." 



VOLUNTEER INCOME TAX ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (VITA) 

Nineteen accounting majors from California Polytechnic State University. 
Pomona worked as student interns in the VITA program, providing tax assistance 
to the elderly and non-English speaking taxpayers at nine public libraries. A 
total of 967.75 hours were spent preparing 1,264 tax returns. The VITA program 
has directly contributed to the solution of a community problem endemic to low 
income, elderly, and non-English speaking taxpayer; . That is, they do not have 
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the ability to pay costly fees to tax practitioners. Students also benefit, as 
they relate their academic learning to the solution of real problems. 



ORGANIZATIONAL RESEARCH FOR PUBLIC AGENCIES AND ELECTED OFFICIALS 

Approximately 160 government internships are provided each year at 
California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo . Students performed 
policy, legislative, and budget analyses, constituent relations, preliminary 
trial work, and developed working administrative manuals for various offices. 
Most students are placed in legislative and executive offices of the Federal and 
State Government; however, some students work in local executive offices and 
district attorney's offices in California. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL AND PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 

An intern from Sonoma State University worked with the Sonoma County 
Foundation to promote the work of charitable agencies in the area of health and 
human services, education, environment, and the arts. The intern was 
responsible for press releases and for organizational communications. 



PROGRAMS FOR THE DISABLED 

Twenty-five students participated in a "Movement Unlimited" camp for 
disabled children at California State University. Chico . This sports camp 
afforded physically disabled children an opportunity to participate in campus 
adaptive sports and recreational programs. The camp also gave University 
students opportunities to see how course concepts can become a practical 
hands-on approach to working with disabled children. 



PROGR/MS FOR THE HEARING IMPAIRED 

At California State University, Dominguez Hills, a student planned and 
implomentd a special preview performance of the CSUDH production of "A 
Mid-Summer's Night Dream" for the hearing impaired. An audience of 300 attended 
the event in May. 

More than 35 students at California State University, Northridge supported 
projects for deaf /hearing impaired individuals, providing management support 
services, developing a video tape, providing sign language instruction and 
tutoring, and producing several special projects. Because hearing impaired 
students in high schools throughout the country have little or no exposure to 
post -secondary programs that could provide opportunities for them, the staff of 
The Deaf Matador, a campus newsletter for deaf students, developed a special 
senior issue that had articles geared towards high school students. The 
newsletter was sent to over 2,000 high school, community college, and 
rehabilitative agencies serving deaf students in all 50 states. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL OUTREACH 



Sixteen student interns from California State University , Sacramento were 
placed at three local elementary schools with a high concentration of low income 
and ethnic students. Four theatre arts students and five science students 
assisted teachers by combining the arts with multi-cultural themes including 
dramatiic characterizations of the lives of Harriet Tubman and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. The two nursing interns provided health education services, increased 
parent contact and involvement in health problems, and set up a health record 
system. The two counseling interns provided individualized, group, and parent 
counseling, as well as fostered career awareness among students. 

AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES 

California State University, Fresno placed several students in 
agriculturally-related agencies such as the California Institute of Rural 
Studies, the San Joaquin River Commission, and the University of California 
Agricultural Extension Services. 



SERVICE TO SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATIONS 

Ten interns at San Diego State University used their translation skills to 
assist Spanish-speaking individuals in several programs. Eight of the students 
served as interpretors for Spanish-speaking people seeking legal assistance from 
a local public defender agency. Two of the students assisted with international 
business transactions for a local import/export firm. 



SERVICES TO FAMILIES 

At Humboldt State University , services for families, and especially for 
"at-risk" youth, included friendships and enrichment activities for teen 
mothers, children living in low income housing, and teenagers not succeeding in 
high school who were interested in arts careers or outdoor adventures. Youths 
of all ages were offered hands-on educational experiences in natural resource 
conservation, physics, and biology. Further, services to adults included 
information and support to individuals interested in pursuing higher education. 

At San Jose State University, forty students in the Department of Health 
Science completed field training requirements in the community. Many of the 
students served on projects that were designed for low income, minority 
families. For example, two students were placed with Alviso Health Centex, an 
agency organized to serve low income families. One student worked with the 
Cancer Society and helped to organize a screening program for breast cancer with 
special emphasis given to recruiting low-income, minority women into the 
pT.ogram. Two hospital administration students worked with San Jose Hospital to 
develop programs to better serve the low-income community. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 



A student from California State University, Bakersf ield provided analysis 
of bi.bonic plague biological data and monitored rodent population and conducted 
surveillance of potential sites for bubonic plague infestation. 

Two students from California State University. Stanislaus served as 
geologic researchers for the Hazardous Materials Division of the Stanislaus 
County Environmental Resources Office. 



HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 

Although a variety of internships are provided at California State 
University. San Bernadino ^ a major focus is placed on local health agencies. 
Seme of the agencies served are the American Cancer Society, Inland Counties 
Hypertension Control Council, American diabetes Association, Riverside General 
Hospital. One student provided services as a translator for medical records. 



PROBATION OFFICES 

Concern vrith the futures of delinquent children is expressed through 
internships at California State University. Hay ward . Students work with the 
Alameda County Deparment of Probation to provide services to juvenile 
delinquents and their families. Students interview and counsel clients, prepare 
papers for municipal judges, supervise young adults, and work with their schools 
and families. 



INCREASING COMMUNITY SERVICE AND VOLUNTEERISM 

At California State University, Fuller ton , funds were used to computerize 
the Center for Internships to ensure the efficient flow of intern information 
from the business community to the academic departments which provide student 
interns. As a result of computerization, the Center has advertised 470 
positions with 230 companies; 5,343 student resumes have been sent to 
advertising companies and 280 students have been placed. 

Lottery funds were also used to support students interning as management 
personnel in the Community Involvement Center at San Francisco State University . 
The Center is an interdisciplinary, experiential education and community service 
program which provides academic credit, training, and support for students 
volunteering in the Bay Area. The Center also recruits, advises, and makes 
referrals to thousands of students interested in volunteering independent of 
on-campus supervision and without course credit. The student interns planned 
the "Community Service Opportunities Fair" which brough 40 non-profit agencies 
on campus over a two-day period to educate 1,000 students and to recruit 
volunteers. 
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Individual campus demographics: 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE. BAKERSFIELD 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 23 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Through internships, students worked with public service 
and non-profit agencies in the areas of mental health, child abuse, career 
counseling, geriatric care, health care, education, drug intervention, ethics, 
the arts, family counseling. Students assisted in career counseling, crisis 
intervention, fund raising, planning recreation for senior citizens, tutoring, 
social work. Indirect services included administration and management support, 
research and evaluation, accounting, marketing, volunteer coordination. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The placement of students in such a variety of 
internship programs offers flexibility for the student and meets the diverse 
needs of the CSUB region. 

REUTIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: The program is administered under the 
Cooperative Education and Management Intern Program and is building toward a 
Human Corps program, providing paid internships in public service and non-profit 
agencies. In addition to funds, students received unit credit in academic 
areas . 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. CHICO 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 154 
Faculty participation: 5 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Through internships, student nurses were placed in rural 
areas; the University's public radio station received planning and 
administrative assistance; and needy graduate students completed their training 
in family counseling positions. Further, funds provided training for the campus 
Community Action Volunteers in Education (CAVE) program, supported the "Movement 
Unlimited'' camp for the disabled, and assisted engineering volunteers in 
construction of a large-scale model of the Association for Retarded Citizens' 
(ARC) logo to be used in fund raising efforts. Additionally, funds provided for 
17,000 geological circulars as instructional materials for public school 
teachers and the implementation of a primary prevention program, for head and 
spinal cord injury, at four area high schools. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Forty nursing students were able to work in remote areas 
not usually serviced by program. The expansion of the public radio station will 
provide increased services to surrounding area. Long-term effects will occur as 
CAVE volunteers continue to identify and meet community needs. Contact was made 
with more than 1650 high school students during the head trauma presentations, 
and sinre than 17,CX)0 educational circulars will be distributed by the end of 
1988 to public school teachers in the nine-county service area. The involvement 
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with physically disabled children and the retarded citizens' group have 
immeasurable effects for the student participants and the for community. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: All internships are directly related to 
academic programs; however, services are provided which might rot otherwise be 
made available through regularly available funding. All funded programs have a 
direct relationship to academic programs, offering "hands-on" experience to 
course concepts and theory • 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, DOMINGUEZ HILLS 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 30 
Faculty participation: 8 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Student involvement included adapting a drama production 
for the hearing impaired, providing weekly dance classes at a high school, 
producing a composition and performing music, lobbying in favor of the visual 
and performing arts, creating and organizing an arts summer camp model for high 
school students. Funds provided child care and tutorial services; other 
students served as counselors and case workers with the probation department* 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Students shared skills and expertise with high school 
and elementary school age students and interacted with key legislators to expand 
arts to all segments of society* 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Programs allowed students to relate academic 
learning to the solution of social issues. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FRESNO 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 48 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Student interns provided professional level services in 
community agencies which were directly related to their academic majors. These 
services included research, counseling, report writing, public relations, animal 
care, instruction, marketing and program management, 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Students worked in public agencies for administration, 
environmental health, public works, probation, air traffic, human relations, and 
gave assistance for such organizations as YMCA, American Red Cross, Gay United 
Services, Family Services Center, and the American Lung Association, 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. FULLERTON 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 31 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Clinical psychology interns counseled families; geography 
majors utilized cartographic, computer, and analytic skills at the parks and 
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recreation office, city development services, and fire department; other interns 
provided in-home assistance, designed day-care recreation programs, or taught 
classes for elderly; sociology interns assisted in off -campus research 
organizations; and other interns were placed with fair housing, police, public 
school, city, and congressional offices* 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Funds also provided for the computerization of the 
Center for Internships, facilitating contact with more than 230 community 
agencies, and securing 280 paid internships. Additional monies were used for a 
coordinator for internship placement in the Human Services Program which placed 
over 300 student in fieldwork courses. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Funding to support internships in 
conservation and environmental fields, in particular, is a new idea on campus; 
the lottery funds made it possible to go forward with this endeavor. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. HAYWARD 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 122 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns provided services through 89 community agencies, 
including centers for abused adults and youth, Alzheimer *s patients, juvenile 
delinquents, and county inmates, as well as social services and education for 
handicapped children and adults. Interns provided intervention assistance for 
rape and suicide centers and counseling in family planning situations. Interns 
also worked directly in public education and for parks, museums, and 
preservationist groups. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The impact in the community is diverse, providing the 
students with practical experience in their areas of expertise and giving the 
community assistance in areas of need. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: These paid internships are coordinated through 
the cooperative education program. 

HUMBOLDT STATE UNIVERSITY 

Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 162 
Faculty participation: 35 

SERVICES PERFORMED: In non-paid positions, students offered services to at-risk 
youth and to adults on welfare seeking a higher education. Students also 
participated in the city's re-cycling program, the analysis of pedestrian and 
cyclist needs, and in promoting understanding of the selective service law« 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: This program encourages masters* level students and 
faculty advisors to orient projects toward community service. New classes 
evolve as students learn how to meet community needs. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: The 35 faculty members and 162 students 
represent 26 majors and 17 departments. The community services evolved through 
classworky independent studies, and or masters' projects. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. LONG BEACH 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 104 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Substance abuse, victim, nutrition and personal counseling; 
computer programming; recreational program administration; library assistance; 
public relations; fund raising; hospice worker; financial assistance; program 
administration; graphic arts; senior citizen care; respite care; lab aide; 
research and statistical aide; children's program aide. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: 23,400 hours of service were provided by students 
placed through the EPIC program in community agencies such as Orange County 
Health Care, Senior Center, Long Beach Centennial, Children's Museum, Family 
Service, Interval House, Children's Hospital, and Association of Catholic 
Student Councils and Long Beach Unified School District. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Academic disciplines represented included 
psychology, social work, sociology, educational psychology, speech 
communication, history, journalism, mathematics, biology, physical education, 
marketing, finance, accounting, engineering, and graphic arts. 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. LOS ANGELES 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 10 internships; more than 280 volunteers 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns provided counseling for abused and abandoned 
children, gave interactive supportive care for hospitalized youth, counseled in 
junior high and elementary school's drop out prevention program, and developed 
an AIDS awareness project. Funding also provided resources to increase 
participation of volunteers in the EPIC program and to create awareness in a 
future Human Corps program of trained volunteers in the community. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The Community Service Internship funds and the paid 
internship and volunteer activities they support continue to be a catalyst to 
encourage increased faculty and student participation in community service. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Faculty reports increased student 
applications for field placements and student projects, from 280 last year to 
432 in 87-88. Improved promotion of student volunteer, credit, and paid 
internship opportunities has resulted in increased requests for volunteer 
placements in community service. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, NORTHRIDGE 



Internships and Conununity Service Activities 



Number of students involved: 41+ 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns worked at the Center of Achievement for the 
Physically Disabled and with the National Center on Deafness projects, providing 
counseling, research, public relations, tutoring, management and administration 
assistance. In another program, six disabled students received internships, 
promoting the positive image and capabilities of persons with disablities 
working in the community* 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Five interns assisted more than 400 physically disabled 
irdividuals to increase their levlsls of independence, self worth, and 
productivity through adapted physical activity and exercises. Further, more 
than 35 students supported projects for deaf /hearing impaired individuals, 
providing management support services, developing a video tape, providing sign 
language instruction and tutoring, and producing several special projects, 
including a special issue newspaper. The Deaf Matadors . 

Additionally, the placement of disabled student interns provided the community 
with a greater awareness of the abilities of persons with disabilities « 



CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC STATE UNIVERSITY. POMONA 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 95 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns provided outreach programs for developmentally 
disabled; worked as engineering aides in tracking pollution^related incidents; 
developed marketing plans for local businesses; worked in non-profit human 
service organizations; offered instruction in animal care in urban society; 
developed a physics magic show for school children; worked with women^s groups; 
provided tax assistance to elderly and to non-English speaking taxpayers « 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Various internship programs required weekly 
and final written projects. Often, the project vas an assignment of value to 
the i.gency, such as a feasibility study for new procedures or equipment or a 
training manual. Internships developed student self-confidence, leadership, 
planning, and communication skills. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SACRAMENTO 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 16 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns were involved in a variety of projects, using drama 
to illustrate multi-culturaJ themes, providing nursing health services, and 
increasing family contact, counseling, and parent awareness. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The 16 students were placed at three elementary schools 
with a high concentration of low income and ethnic students. Projects provided 
increased communication between school and community. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Students received practical experience in the 
nursing, theatre arts, and counseling areas. 



CALIFORNIA STATi: UNIVERSITY > SAN BERNADINO 
Internships and Conununity Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 151 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Services varied greatly and included services to 
underprivileged youth, minority-serving agencies, arts and cultural centers, 
human service programs, geriatric-serving programs, and health agencies. 
Students performed as interviewers, tutors, crisis line volunteers, financial 
assistants, coaches, translators, physical therapy aides, library aides, police 
crime lab assistant, marketing planner, hospice worker, nutritionist, and board 
member for community housing. 

BENEFITS TO C(M1UNITY: In keeping with the spirit of the Human Corps 
legislation, students were encouraged to accept positions that were meaningful 
and of significant value to the agency. Placements were of a paraprofessional 
nature, had specific goals, and required weekly supervision by an agency 
official. Sixty students gave more than 3,000 volunteer hours; 88 club members 
volunteered 487 hours. Some of the agencies served included Boys Club, Casa 
Ramona, Family Service Association, YMCA, Rape Crisis Center, Hospice 
Association, Probation Department, American Cancer Society, Riverside General 
Hospital, San Bernadino County Musuem. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Funds were not appropriated for the purpose 
of supporting academic internships. Some students, however, arranped on their 
own for credit through their respective departments. Volunteer activities in 
almost all instances related to students* academic programs. 

SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 87 

Faculty participation: Faculty members participated as facilitators for 
projects. 

SERVICES PERFORMED: In a variety of internships, student translators served as 
interpretors for Spanish-speaking people seeking legal assistance and assisted 
with international business transactions; political science majors provided 
dispute resolutions services to businesses, consumers, tenants, and families; 
other interns provided expertise in the design anH development of information 
systems for community agencies like the American Cancer Society and the San 
Diego Zoo; other students worked in family planning services for new immigrants. 
Performances were given of chamber operas and opera scenes at public and private 
schools, retirement homes, and awards events. Still other internships provided 
for tutoring services and science education experiences to children in San 
Diego. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The greatest lesson students learn through experiences 
such as these is not only to take and receive in their educational experiences 
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but also to give back their talent and acquired skills t^ the community that 
supports them. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Students receive practical experience 
complimentary to the theoretical training offered in the academic programs. 



SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 3 interns; 1000 volunteers 
Faculty participation: 4 

SERVICES PERFORMED: interns assisted in promoting the Community Involvement 
Center, in recruitment for 40 non-profit cormunity agencies, in training and 
supervising the volunteer academic interns, and in fund raising for Center. 
Further they assisted by upgrading the course curriculum, by networking between 
community agencies, and by promoting volunteer ism through public speaking 
opportunities, reaching thousands of students. Volunteers worked as aides, 
tutors, counselors, publication coordinators, communications consultants, 
receptionists, public speakers, individual care providers, legal advocates, and 
program administrators in 77 agencies. 

BENEFITS TO CCM1UNITY: Receiving volunteer assistance were agencies for 
community outreach, crisis intervention, education, legal and human rights, 
physical and mental health, senior services, youth services, and the arts. 
By strengthening the Center on campus, the funds empact the community by 
coordinating volunteer activities and by providing a direct link from community 
agencies to campus resources. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: 348 students, enrolled in seven classes, 
received academic credit for their involvement in the program. All activities 
in which students were involved were required by their academic internship 
contract; each student's performance was evaluated with grades for both skill 
development and knowledge attainment. 



SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 88 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Internships in various fields provided assistance in 
dietetics and institutional food services; outreach to minority high school 
students; health education to low income families and elderly; community 
education programs for prenatal care, AIDS, and breast cancer; education of 
disabled; preservation of wildlife; library cataloguing; and tutoring with the 
Literacy Workshop. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Students contributed immeasurably to the health, 
education, and well being of residents in the community while they completed 
field assiguinents. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Often interns are hired by agencies and 
school districts for which they provide services; school districts have 
requested more student interns for the fall. Further, funds provided materials 
for the MESA progrsin which recruited 300--A00 minority students during the summer 
program. All internship programs gave the students an excellent opportunity to 
put the skills learned in the academic setting to work on real time problems. 



CALIFX)RNIA POLYTECHNIC STATE UNIVERSITY. SAN LUIS OBISPO 
Internships and Community Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 160 paid internships; 4,000 volunteers 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Interns performed policy, legislative, and budget analyses; 
worked with constituent relations; did preliminary trial work; and developed 
working administrative manuals for various offices. Volunteers work for various 
agency fund raisers, program design, program delivery, and program assessment. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Student interns were placed in legislative and executive 
offices of the Federal and State Government. Local executive offices and 
district attorney's offices in California were also utilized for internships. 
Students, both interns and volunteers, have a direct impact on the future of the 
communities they serve. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Community service provides a laboratory for 
students to test out knowledge and skills learned in the classroom. Internships 
are primarily used for students majoring in pre-law and public administration, 
and placements are generally made in governmental settings. Some students 
receive University credit where it is appropriate to their individual programs. 

SONOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Internships and Coroiiunity Service Activities 

Number of students involved: 83 
Faculty participation: 6 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Provided library skills presentations; assisted with family 
service counseling, small business consulting, public relations, and conducted 
marketing, research and evaluation for cultural arts and public services 
agencies. 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: Funds provided for a student coordinator to improve 
current and to develop new volunteer and internship opportunities in local 
community service agencies. Sixty students were offered new placement 
opportunties. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ACADEMIC PROGRAM: Funds were used to increase opportunities for 
gerontology internships. Additional benefits to the student and the program 
included closer supervision of interns, providing a forum for discussion and 
evaluation of th-* program, fostering networking between past and present 
students, and creating a bridge between students' university experience and 
future endeavors. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. STANISLAUS 



Internships and Conununity Service Activities 



Number of students involved: 36 

SERVICES PERFORMED: Students worked as counselors in drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation centers, as an advisor in a South East Asian refugee farm 
project, as tutors in math and English as a Second Language program, as a 
campaign marketing advisor for the United Way, as program developers for the 
Volunteer Center and the Boy Scouts, as teachers of the developicentally 
disabled, as a gallery coordinator for the Turlock Arts Commission, and as 
researchers for the Hazardous Materials Division of the Stanislaus County 
Environmental Resources Office, 

BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY: The broad spectrum of services provided and the range of 
student expertise in the 13 academic majors represented assisted the community 
in areas of need. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Student Internships — Conununity Service 



^lllV^ ^""f^ ^IVi'^^'^ "^^^ ^'^"^^"'^ internships for community 

service. In addition, more than 5000 student volunteers participated in 

nr^r^i^^ ^fV^^^ projects and activities. All nineteen CSU campuses directed 
fl«?^!5 • Jff^'^i"^ students opportunities to relate their academic knowledge and 
learned skills to practical experience in real life settings. Through paid 
i3^!«;f i^'' ::°^?f r'^J^"' work-study, laboratory experiences, cooperative 
education, and clinical assignments, students accepted meaningful placements in 
diverse settings In keeping with the spirit of the Human CoCps legislaSon 

co^trJbutrn;: f 'fn'^r^^' ^•^^^^ communities and make sigSiScai? * 

contributions to the lives of others. 
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STUDENT INTERNSHIPS 
OUTREACH TO UNDERREPRESENTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

1987-88 Year End Report 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Lottery funds in the amount of ^501,000 were made available to 
enable selected CSU campuses to respond more effectively with 
outreach activities to 167 high schools with Hispanic and Black 
enrollments of 60% or higher. Funds were distributed to CSU 
campuses at a rate of $3,000 for each school in their 
respective service areas that qualified for the special 
assistance. These funds were utilized by 15 campuses during 
1987-88 to employ approximately 226 CSU students t> reach 
101,700 students, the majority of them in the 10th grade. CSU 
students informed them about the admission requirements and 
assisted them to qualify for admission. The majority of high 
schools with large enrollments of under represented students 
were served by this program. 

The program raises the level of academic preparation and 
aspiration of Black and Hispanic urban high school students Dy 
having CSU students, usually from under represented groups, 
serve as mentors and role models. The program promotes shared 
responsibility between high schools and the CSU for improving 
the preparation of young people. 

By giving CSU students the opportunity to experience the 
satisfaction of working with young people, the program may also 
encourage them to pursue a career in education. The program 
als*^ may improve the retention of CSU interns by providing 
meaningful employment and supervision as well as the 
opportunity to apply classroom learning. 
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STUDENT INTERNSHIPS— OUTREACH TO UNDERREPRESENTED HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 



Fifteen campuses received lottery £unds to provide additional 
services to high schools with 60% or more under represented 
enrollment during 1987-88. The purpose of the program is to 
advise high school students of CSU admission requir ^ents and to 
assist them to prepare to qualify for admission. TLe following 
is a summary of information submitted by the campuses on the 
instructional benefits of this program. 

1. Number of schools funded for the Student Internship 
program: Total t 167 

Number of high schools receiving outreach services 
supported by lottery funds: Total: 209 

The additional 42 schools, selected by the various 
campuses, received a minimum level of service, usually 
limited to one time presentations and distribution of 
outreach materials. 

2. All of the campuses increased CSU student participation 
in outreach to high schools with significant Black and 
Hispanic enrollments. Total CSU students participating 
in this program: 272. Of these 226 were paid and 46 were 
volunteers . 

3. Thirty students received college credit for their work. 
The cumulative nnits earned during the academic year was 
61. 

4. The following are representative examples from among 
campus replies that indicate how outreach provided by CSU 
students is related to knowledge derived from their 
classroom: 

"...afforded CSU students practical 
application of education related concepts, 
application of educational tneories and field 
work credit." 

"Student interns also used some of the 
theories and concepts from counseling and 
teacher education courses. Cross-cultural 
counseling techniques, career counseling and 
interviewing skills were most commonly used 
by the student interns." 
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"Interns are expected to make numerous 
presentations before high school classes and 
assemblies, thereby applying the principles 
taught in our mandatory Speech class. In 
their individual sessions with students, 
interns are expected to apply so^^ie of the 
concepts taught in both the introductory 
psychology and educational psychology 
classes • " 

"In interfacing with high school students, 
CSU student assistants applied concepts and 
theories learned in class such as: effective 
oral communication when speaking before 
groups and in one-to-one sessions. They had 
to apply motivational tools while providing 
information. " 

Typical course titles for which academic credit was 
granted include: 

Principles of Human Behavior 

Field Work in Social Aspects of Education 

Paraprofessional Seminar 

Minority High School CoufiSeling 

Human Services Practicum 

5, Selection : Campus administrators usually selected 

student assistants on the basis of several criteria and 
through the use of interviews by professional outreach 
staff, A large number of students continued their 
employment in the program from the prior year. The 
criteria included: 

o Prior outreach experience 

o Familiarity with target schools (preference to fonmer 
graduates ) 

o Demonstrated ability to relate with people of diverse 
backgrounds 

o Demonstrated ability to communicate effectively 
o Strong interpersonal sk ills 

o Ability to work independently with minimal supervision 
o Good academic standing, with grade point avera-,e no 

less than 2.5 
o Familiarity with student services 

Orientation and Training : All student assistants were 
given training. Training consisted of one week to 
fifteen days initially, followed by regularly scheduled 
sessions held at least twice a month. Training sessions 
included: 



o Admission Requirements 

o PSAT and SAT Test Preparation 

o Choosing a career/college 

o Application Process 

o Financial Aid information 

0 Student Services available 
> Campus life 

1 Making presentations to groups and individuals 
J Team building 

o Goals and objectives of lottery-funded student 

outreach and campus outreach programs 
o Reading transcripts 
o Supervision and evaluation 

Supe r vision ; Student assistants were accountable to 
professional staff, including CSU outreach personnel and 
in most instances to high school counselors. High 
school counselors participated in the formal written 
evaluation of the student assistants. 

6, Approximately 101,700 high school students benefited from 
this program. The high school students received 
information on the CSU admissions requirements, preparing 
for college while in high school, and financial aid. In 
most schools, interns also had access to high school 
students for one-to-one advising. All students received 
written material available for outreach purposes. 

The CSU interns are normally assigned to a specific 
school and, if possible, to a high school from which they 
were graduated. The interns typically visit the school 
from two to three times a week and spend two to five 
school hours per visit. A few campuses used a different 
mpdei in the delivery of information. One campus used 
student teachers already in high schools and expanded 
their hours in the high school to include college 
admissions counseling. One campus used students only on 
panel presentations. These students shared their 
personal experiences with the high school audiences while 
outreach information was provided by professional 
outreach staff. 

7. Campuses rej^orted no problems that could not be 
corrected. 

o Two campuses did not spend a significant amount of 
their allocation. One had problems finding students 
willing to travel into some neighborhoods. For 
1988-89 this campus will modify its hiring practices 
and attempt to find graduate students who have 
greater expertise and maturity to cope with gang 
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issues in the target schools. If they are unable to 
do this, the schools may be assigned to another 
campus. The second campus had new program 
administration, and in the process a significant 
underestimation of expenses was made. Closer 
monitoring will be required in both instances and 
transfer of funds will be considered if necessary. 



o One campus reported that one high school had a charge 
in administrative personnel and requested that the 
program be delayed for one year. The campus obliged 
and offered the available services to other schools 
needing special assistance. 

o A fourth campus had a high cum over of students and 
has now been allowed to hire temporary help when 
reliable student help is not available. 

8. All of the campuses reported that the program was 
effective, and in all instances CSU student involvement 
was increased. All campuses are enthusiastic about the 
program, believe it is beneficial and that it is 
accomplishing its goals. 

9. Five campuses have initiated tracking .o identify the 
number of targeted high school students who are pursing a 
college preparatory curriculum. Three of these campuses 
have done sample surveys or surveyed selected students to 
determine the level of col]ege preparation. A sixth 
campus will begin the tracking in fall 1988. It is too 
early in the program to identify its impact on college 
level course enrollment patterns. However all campuses 
need to begin their tracking systems. Campuses will be 
encouraged to identify and monitor course taking among 
the targeted students. 

10. Please see the following attachments for summary campus 
and program information: 



Attachment A: Student Contacts 
Attachment B: 1987-88 Budget 

Attachment C: Student Salaries as a Percent of Total 

Campus Allocation 
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Appendix C 



PROPOSED REVISIONS 
TO NCS DRAFT OF 15NAPS-89 QUESTIONNAIRE 



Is it possible to include a visual example of how to mark 
two-column bubbles near the instructions on the first page? 

Are the boxes at the top of the bubbles necessary? Could 
they produce a lot of stray marks on the questionnaire? 

On the 1984 questionnaire, every other column of responses 
was shaded (see Question 3), or shading was done on both 
the columns and rows (see Question 6) . For the 1984 
questionnaire, we would like to have shadings for alternate 
rows only, and to continue the shading for a row through 
all response columns* 

Question 11 at the bottom of page 1 is repeated at the top 
of page 2. f 

Use small horizontal dots to link long lists of items to 
the appropriate row of response bubbles (e.g., see 
Questions 1,2,3, 6, etc. of the 1984 questionnaire). 

At the end of the survey (following Social Security 
Number), we would like to provide space for five 
campus-specific questions. The format and instructions 
provided on the 1987 American College Testing Program 
Questionnaire (College Student Needs Assessment 
Survey~28691-001:321) , Section IV, Additional Questions, 
might be used. In addition to limiting this section to 
five questions, limit the response options to 10 per 
question (bubbles A through J). 



Ql. Reword question to read, "Including the present one, how 
many years have you been enrolled at this campus?" 
Eliminate the first column of bubbles. 

r2. Add the word "or" following graduate in the fourth option. 

Q3. Eliminate l?ubbles three through nine in the first column. 

Q5. This is an open-ended question for the student to answer, 
so space is needed to write in a brief answer (e.g., 
chemistry, computer science, sociology, etc.). Keep the 
three columns of bubbles (and mark, "Office Use Only"); 
they will be used later to code the student responses. 
See Question 29 on the 1984 instrument. 

. 

Q9. Reverse order of Filipino and White, Non-Hispanic. 

QIO. Eliminate bubbles seven through nine in the first column. 
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NEW QUESTION 

Add the following question following the present number 9: 

"Are you a United States citizen?- The response options are 
-Yes- and -No.- 



Qll. Change the third response option to read 15-29 minutes, 
and the fourth option to read 30-44 minutes. 

Q12. Please change this question as follows: "We would like to 
know how much time you spend on campus OUTSIDE OF CLASS 
(caps, bold print). In an average WEEK, about how many 
hours are you on campus, excluding the time spend in 
dormb? Be sure to include all forms of social or academic 
activity (e.g., time in the Library; computer and science 
labs; student union; food service areas; P.E. and 
recreational facilities; campus administrative offices * 
such as admissions and financial aid; art, theatre, music, 
and media facilities; the campus lawn and grounds}." Keep 
the six response options currently shown in Question 12. 

Q13. Eliminate the "Not Important At All" option. The four 
remaining options should read "Very Important," 
"Important," "Somewhat Important," and "Not Important." 
Rearrange the order of the items as follows: 



ACCESS 

Convenience; close to home or work 
Availability of on-campus child care 
Convenient public transportation to school 
Opportunity to work on campus 

PROGRAMS/REPUTATION 

Recommendations from family, friends, alumni 

Availability of a particular major 

Reputation of athletic programs 

General academic reputation of the school 

Academic reputation of the campus in my major 

Recommendations from school or college counselors 

FINANCES t 

Low to moderate cost 
Availability of financial aid 

ENVIRONMENT 

Chance to leave home 

Availability of on-campus housing 

Size of the campus 

Overall appearance of the campus 

Geographic setting of the campus 

Ethnic composition of the student body 
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rii«j"-*'® the -Not important At All- option; the four 
remaining options should read -Very Important - 
•JJh??*'!?^:; "Somewhat Important, - and "Not Important " 
*r?2Ji 2^^*^^^®"*^''® column of bubblel on the 

right hand side, and make the words -DON'T KNOW- cips in 
bold face. Rearrange the order of the items as follows? 

INSTRUCTION 

Instructional quality; content of courses 
Accessibility of faculty 
Variety of courses offered 
Fairness of testing and grading 
Intellectual stimulation from faculty 

ACADEMIC SUPPORT 

Library collections 
Library service 

Lab facilities , 

Computer facilities 

Academic advising services on campus 

Pre-college advising from ny high school 

Pre-transfer advising from my community colleqe 

Tutoring/basic skills services 

Convenience of class scheduling 

STUDENT SERVICES 

Campus housing 

Campus information 

Recreation prcyiams/activities 

Student Union 

Child care 

Parking 

Student health service 

Psychological counseling 

Availability of financial aid 

Campus food services 

Intercollegiate athletic programs 

Career guidance from faculty 

Caree. guidance from Career Planning Office 

Social and cultural activities 

Campus orientation programs 

Q15. Reword the question as follows: "if you think that hhP 

§SSS'^k?o ;SfJ«"C"e~ on your campus^is ^cS^'o 
GOOD, skip this question. If you think that the quality 
of teaching IS FAIR or POOR, what are some of the 
reasons? Check all that apply." Delete the worSi agree 
and disagree, and insert only one bubble for each ittm 
?o the^Us^ inconsistent in testing and grading" 
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Q16. Aad-Wone of the above- to the list, and move the question 
to number 17. 

Q17. Move this question up one space to number 16. it should 
read as follows: "If you rate ACADEMIC ADVISING on your 
campus as EXCELLENT or GOOD, skip this question. If 
you rate ACADEMIC ADVISING as FAIR or POOR, what 
are some of the reasons? Check all that apply. Insert 
only one bubble next to each item. 

Q18. Indicate to "Mark Only One." 

NEW QUESTION 

"Do you need to use a computer in any of your course work?" The 
options are Yes and No. 

NEW QUESTION • 

"Do you have adequate access to computers on your campus?" The 
options are Yes and No. 

Q22. The revised question should read as follows: "Listed 

below are some common reasons that students often give for 
leaving college before earning a degree. In your opinion, 
what are the MAIN reasons students on this campus drop 
out of school?" MARK NO MORE THAN TWO RESPONSES. The 
response options are: 

CAMPUS FACTORS 

Dissatisfaction with the quality of teaching. 
Unavailability of degree programs or courses 
Inadequate student services 
Lack of campus social life 

Frustration with parking, class scheduling, bureaucracy 

PERSONAL FACTORS 

Lack of interest, motivation, or academic goals 
Financial problems (need to support self/family) 
Time conflicts, demands of job or family 
Poor academic performance, bad grades 
Earning a ^degree not a major goal 



Q23. We would like to make several changes in the format of 

this question. First, the revised question should read: 
-Listed below are some things that the campus might do to 
help you reach your educational goals. If you think that 
the school is already doing all that it can to help, GO 
TO THE NEXT QUESTION. Otherwise, choose no more than 
THREE items from the list, and mark the appropriate 
circles." Second, delete the headings of Most Important, 
Second Most Important, and Third Most Important, and the 
first and second columns of bubbles; each choice should 
have only one bubble next to it. Third, please group the 
items to read as follows: 
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SERVICES 

Increase/improve tutoring services 
Provide more/better career counseling 
Provide more/better on-campus child care 
Increase/improve personal counseling (psychological) 
Provide more/better on-campus housing 
Provide more/better academic advising 

PROGRAMS 

Offer greater variety/number of degree programs 



Improve the quality of instruction 
Hire better faculty 



ACCESS 



Schedule more evening classes 
Schedule more weekend classes 
Provide more off-campus classes 

Improve access to computer terminals • 
Increase/improve information about financial aid 
Increase availability of financial aid 
Make financial aid processing easier 
Improve the parking situation 

Q26. Delete this question. 

Q28. Change to read, "Mark No More Than Three." Change 

"Employer reimbursement" to "Support from employer." 

Q29. Delete this question. 

031. This is an open-ended question similar to number 5. The 
student will write the name of each occupation in the 
spaces or boxes provided, and the responses will later be 
coded using a set of three-column bubbles for each 
occupation (marked, "Office Use Only). See Question 30 on 
the 1984 questionnaire. 

NEW QIJERTXO ^J 

"At what hours do you have classes scheduled this 

n!?®^^rf{'^"^''*'®''^'\ Options are Day Only (Before 4 p.m.). Night 
Only (After 4 p.mi)/ anfi Both Day and Night. 

NEW OUESTTOM 

"Are you married?" Options are Yes or No. 

Q48. The question should read: "This questior. is optional. 
What IS your Social Security Number? Remember, your 
responses to this survey are confidential and for research 
purposes only." 
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NOTE 

The remainder of the questionnaire is devoted to a separate 
topic. It would be useful to have a sub-heading (in bold face 
but smaller type size than the main heading) to indicate that 
this is a sub-section, it should read, "COMMUNITY SERVICE 
ACTIVITIES." Insert the words, "as mandated by law,- following 
"A report on the findings- in the second sentence of the 
introduction to this section, in addition, please capitalize the 
words, -LISTED ON THE LAST PAGE,- in the last sentence. 

Q43. We would like to move this question to the space currently 
occupied by Question 33. The new wording is: -Following 
is a list of reasons or motivations for performing 
community service. Whether or not you have performed 
community service, please rate the importance of each as a 
motivation tor becoming involved." The options should be 
-Very Important," "Important," -Somewhat Important," and * 
-Rot Important." Delete the "other" category. 

Q33. This should follow the item above, but in the following 
format: "Did you participate in any community service 
activities from January 1988 through December 1988? If 
you answer NO to this question, go next to Question . 

Q3^,. Substitute "Through" for "At" in the first sentence. 

Delete "Other" as an option, and add "Temporary or Ad Hoc 
Organization, or Other." 

m 

Q35. Revise the question to read: "Did you receive course 
credit for your community service (e.g., internship, 
fieldwork, practicum, co-op ed)?- The response options 
should be Yes or No. Delete the Department and Course 
Number markings and merely add a box for the student to 
write in the subject area; make the heading for the box, 
"Subject Area . " 

Q36. Revise this question to read: "Did ycu receive any money 
or formal recognition for your community service work?" 
The new options should be Money, Recognition, Doth, 
Neither. ^ 

Q37. Revise as follows: "What type of financial compensation 
did your receive, if any." The new options should be 
Salary, Grant, Both, Neither. 

Q38. Revise as follows: "If you received financial 

compensation, how much money did you receive each month, 
on average, for your community service work?" Skip this 
question if not applicable. 
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Q39. Place the word "MONTHS- in caps. Delete bubbles two 
through nine in the first column. 

Q40. Place the words "HOURS PER WEEK" in caps. Delete bubbles 
seven through nine in the first column. 

Q41. Revise as follows: "What type of community service work 
w ?v.T°" perform. Mark as many as apply in the column of 
Bubbles on the left, and then choose the ONE type of wo-k 
you performed MOST of the time and mark that choice in the 
column of bubbles on the right." Delete the line 
following "Other." Add a column of bubbles on the right 
and center the list of items. 

Q42. Delete this question. 

Q44. Revise as follows: "What effect has your community 

service experience had on your career objective?" The * 
options should read: "it has reinforced my career 
objective;" "I am reconsidering my career objective as a 
result;" "I have/will change my career objective as a 
result;" "It has had no affect on my career objective." 

Q45. Delete this question. 

Q46. Revise as follows: "How much has your community service 
experience contributed to a greater understanding of your 
course work?" ' 

m 

Q47. Revise as follows: "How much has your community service 

experience helped you to be more sensitive to the problems 
of others?" 

NEW OUEST TQyi 

"As a consequence of your community service experience, how often 
do you feel that YOU can have an affect on social problems'" 
The options are Most of the time, Some of the time. Very Seldom, 
and Practically never. 

NOTS 

I 

The social security question should appear next, followed by the 
five optional campus questions. 

EXAMPLES OF COMMUNI TY SERVICE (Back page) 

Place the first word for each item in caps and bold face. Add 

civic or citizenship education" to the list in Education. 
Within Research Activities, add the disciplines of humanities, 
business, arts, education, engineering, (delete economics;, and 
the words, "or other academic area." 
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THE CALIf ORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENT NEEDS AND PnioniTIF«! «:iiDi,rv 



Code 

un 



0 

•Hi 
•5' 
S' 

^9) 



0 

•3i 
@ 

•I' 



JlJliKkidlng th« prtsent urm, how msny 
Hems hftve you betn enoUed M (his cejni 

f jg — ' 



0- 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



2 iWhwvoMHrst 
enrolled at this oaniput: 
wen you: 



OA new frftshmei) 
J AtrmsferfiMdem 

fromaoommuriity 

collftgt 

OA transfer student 
fromanotherfour- 
yeircollege 

0 A gradudte^ post- 
becceJejureete 
student 



.3 jHov many units tre 
yoM tak ing this terrn? 

DT] — 



3) USE NO. 2 PENCIL <mv. Thenli youforvourcooperwion 



0 
0 

dl 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
«J) 
0 
0 

•Kj 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 



Whet is 
yourmtjor? 



_UB«5ed on the number of Mtdemic units 
' elready completed at Ihls time, whet is vow 
present dess level In college? 



6 Fnshnen ((M4 queiter units) 

(0^9 semester units) 
0 Sophomore (<t5-89 querter units) 

(30-59 semester units) 

0 Junior(90-134querterunits) 
(60-89 semester units) 

0 Senior( 135 queiter units) 

(90 +femester units) 
0 Graduate, Pcstbeocalaureate 



0 
0 
0 
III 

|9| 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



© 
0 
0 
@ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



•A' 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



How old were you 
on your last birthdey? 



UTJ 

0 0 



© 
0 
0 
.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



© 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



HcwinwyyiMshaiVB 
yoi4 lived in the U.S.? 



!9I 0 



© 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•i 



© 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



-iJ Whet is 
yx>ur gender? 



0 rvtele 



0 FemeiJe 
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ilJ On en ^vere^je d^y, how long does It teke y^u to cornrnute to the c^^pus (f 101.1 your usuel 
point of ongin)? Do not oount the time It lel^es to pwl^ end get to cl&^s. 

0 1 do not conirnute; I live on or withing waJKing () JO-Ai roinutec 
distance of the ce/npus Q .15 ,,1,^^,3 ^^.^^ 

n fin 0 1 onger theii one hour 



_£J Whexis yourrtcWor 
ethnic gn>up(Maikony1) 



0 American Indien 

0 Blacky Non Hispanic 

0 Chlcano; l\rfe>4can<Ainerican 

0 CentnJ American 

0 South Americen 

QOtherHispanlo 

0 Chinese 

0 Japanese 

QKoreen 

0 Southeast Asian 
ijlOther Asian 
0 Pacific ls:laiider 
U White, non4^lspan!c 
)lno 



lOilfywaracutTtntiv em- 
ployed^ how many hours 
did you w ork list week? 



© 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3. 



0 
© 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

J. 
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us '"^L jimimiijii iiimiiiuii^ ...h. , 

HI On th«ftvir«g« d^y, how long dots it t«k* v«u to oommm to th« 
OMnpusC froin yourusud point or origin)? Do not count the timt it 



m 



t>k>s to ptHt tnd g et to dM« 

0 1^ lot oommiAe; I live on orwkhing v«Jking 0 30^5 minutes 

0 FtSl^'lX^irr 5 ^5 minutes to one hour 

OlsT^'hSes"'^" OLc^erthenonehour 



Jil We would like to know hov muoh time you spend in ownptjs f^if ties 
outside ol ciMs. in m Averege week, ebout how »i*nyheuw do vou 
spend on ownpuset the foltewingloottions: 

Averege Hours Per Week 
I— None 



r-1-5 
t-6-10 

r-U-15 



1-16-20 
21+ 



r 



J 0 0 0 0 OUb»vy 



3 0 0 0 0 0 Computer Lebs 



3 0 0 0 0 0 Student Union, C«/etertaF»cilkle$ 



3 0 0 0 0 0 PMoelEduoMlon fecils 



) 0 0 0 0 0 Art, Misto, Theatre fecils. 



3 0 0 0 0 0 Bookstore 



3 0 0 0 0 OO^hef'^b'wJifities (outside class time) 



0 0 0 0 Fretertiity^Sororilyfeycils. 



J 0 0 0 0 0 Athletic e\'ents on ottfi-ipus 

) 0 0 0 0 n '"•^^P"* Adn-iinlstr^ivia Ofcr(e.(i7«dinlssiohr 
^ ^ ^ad rtsihg finemolelald. houging^^ 

j 0 0 0 0 QCwn^ius ^fediaf8lO»Hies (newspr^per, T.Y. »6dio) 



3^ 

ERiCJ 0 0 0 0 OO^her 



^"^^JlTr^ hnpoftwioe of etoh of tht folowing factors in infiuehcing 



your decif ion lo «iund THIS p«rtlcul«r univvrslty. 
r~Veryl«nportwrt 
Import 

[— Somwhex Irr^ottunt 
Not verylmpottein 



3 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 Rttcoininend«tk>nsft«infMnllvorMends 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 AvBifliibiltyof orvctmous houilna 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Av^jltbllityof Ap»itlcui«rrntior 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Chance to tetve home 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Sizeoftheotmpus 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Convenitnoe: clost to horn* oruiork 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Reputation of othletio progmns 


3 


0 


0 


0 


w riTwi«* VI wn^viripMS Qnilu Owe 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 QenetBl aoadtmio reputation of tha school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 OvenJIippaarancaofthtoampus 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Lowtomodanteoost 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 QeogrdpNosattingofthaoaAipus 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Conviniant pubHo tr^spottation to school 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Ethnic composition of tha studant body 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Avdilabilltyoffinai^clalald 


J 


0 


0 


0 


0 Acedarnic reputation of th« ca/npus In my mijor 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 OppoKunky to wolk v/hila aittandir^ school 

M 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 Reoommentations from school or oollega counselors 
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LEFT, fi**st nt* the IMPORTANCE f o ihe faotors bete. iniennVohhe^ ^ 

pVe»vl»iporttnt * *'^o"'«towM«heyexisioftVDurownpu, Y«»yPoor-j 
p Important . 
r-Somewh«»lmport««t ^ 1 

pNotve,ylmportw( Excell«m-i 
I f- Not Import ant tt at 



0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


LIbraiyColleoions 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Child Cera 


0 


n 


0 


0 


0 


Campus Houdng 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student-Health Servioe 


0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


LabFaoilities 


0 

() 


0 

Pi 


0 


0 


0 


PsyohoteQioal ooinseling 


n 

r*. 


0 


0 


0 


Vatitty of oourses offered 


u 

r, 


(J 

p, 


0 

pv 


0 


0 


Av*Jlabllltyof Financial Aid 


U 

f\ 


(i 
p, 


0 


0 


0 


Convenienoe of ooursi soheduling 


U 
rv 


li 

pL 


p», 

0 


0 


0 


Opportunityot maka fHands and Improve social life 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Campuf Infoimatlon i 


n 


n 


U 


pL 

u 


u 


Content of oours as offend i 


•J 


U 


U 


0 


pv 

0 


Carter gi^ldenoe fnom Carter Planning Office i 


U 

n 


pi 
U 
n 


Pi 


0 


p. 

0 


Library Servioe | 


u 


U 


pL 


0 


0 


Aveiabllityof oareeroontaols through fiouity i 


0 


0 


u 


U 


0 


Intellectual stinulatlon from faculty i 


p. 

u 

r. 


U 

r, 


pv 
p». 


0 

/\ 


0 


Aooesslbiiity of faculty , 


U 


(J 
p. 


K) 

r\ 


0 


0 

^ 


Carter guidance from faculty ( 


U 


ii 

r\ 


0 


0 

^ 


0 


QuaJityofinstrMction i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Intaroolaglatt athletk programs / 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fairness of testing aAd grading ( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Academic Advising ( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Paiking ( 


0 


0 


0 


n 
u 


0 


Social and cultural activities and fdciiiiies ( 


0 


n 


0 


0 


0 


Tutoring^basio skills services 1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


Helpful office personnel 


0 
0 


0 

n 


0 


0 


0 


Computerfa/^iiities ( 


0 


0 


n 


intelieotueJ stimulation from other stud«nts ( 


0 


n 


0 


0 


6 

0 


Recusation programslActivltias ( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Student Union ( 


n 


f) 


0 


0 


0 


Campus Otientation progrsms f 


6 

fl 


Ci 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Special Student Settees (disabled, a/lii7n»tiv^ action f 
EOP, Older Adiiit) f 




0 


0 


Cooperation bettveen me high f chooi and thit camous r 


0 


QOooperdtionhm'««n rnvcofnmMMif,.c.Mlo.>i ^«<\tH' rmr\u?f 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
n 
n 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

'0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 C) 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 n 0 

0 U {) 

n I'l fl 



0 I 

0 ( 

0 ( 

0 ( 

0 ( 

0 0 

0 c 

0 0 



0 t:. 

0 0 



'.J I 

f 'l l" ' 



— J If sm twted the QUALTIV OF INSTRUCTION 
on youreampus as EXCaLBIT, GOOD 
OR FAIR in Ouestion 14, skip this quastten. if 
you t^ed the qualty of teachg * POOR OR YEm 
POOR in Question 14, what w« the most 
r~ Agree Important rtasons? 

' f- Disagree 

D 0 Instnictors an unable to communlcatt 
subject matter 

0 0 Instwciors show poor command of subjects 
D 0 Racial bias shown byinstoicton 
D 0 Instfuctors tack Interest or enthusiasm 
forteaohing 

p O^o^i^es do not cover material 

') 0 Courses art geartd to the lowest level 

students 

Q 0 Se>^<albiais shown by Instmctors 



jy Whetie do you cun'tntiyracaive MOST of y9ur 
ecedemio advising? MARK ONLY ONE . 

0 "nue University Advising Center 
0 Faculty in my major department 

0 .*^vlsing centers In my major depaithtent or 

school 

0 Administrative or program staff (e.g.. 
EOP.hEP) 

0 Campus Catalog 

0 Fellow Students 



iU if yju rated ACADEMC ADViS WQ on your 
campus as EXCELLENT, GOOD OR FAIR in 
Question 1 4, skip this question. If you rated 
acsdemic advising as POOR OR VERY POOR 
in Question 14, what m the most important 
reasons? 

0 0 Advisors art unavailable when needed 
0 QAdMsors ere poorly infotmed about 
^ degt^e progt^^ms end requipsments 
0 U Advisors show lack of concern or interest 

for students' needs 
.Q_ 0 C&jplog isoonfusing 



.|§JPte«e n«il( iot Om response that 
eon«s cbsei to yM^rfMlng tboMt th« 

roHowina statement : "I am pleased with my 
ovtenll e>perier>ce on this campm 



0 Strongly Agree • 
0 Agree 
0 Undecided 
0 Disagree 
Q Strongly disagree 



)foiA p!dn to get a degree alt ihis 
Institution? 
OVes 
ONo 

OUndeoidttd 



i!)rlyoti dnswered NO orUNDECIDED 
to 0u6itioh 19, do yoM plan to transfer 
to 0i)Otheroollege oruniveristyto 
continue your aduoation? 
(MA.RK ONLY ONE 

OVes 
ONo 

QUndaoided 



lUlf V^>ti answarad YES to Qiiastlon 20, 
v.'here do you pl«n to transfer? 

0 Univarjity of Calif oniia 
0 Other CSUownpus 
0 Corntnunlty College 
0 Private (irvState) 
0 Out-of-Stefe 
0 Orher 
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22 (The declilonto leave Apattloular oollega c«n 
bebyavarietyof reasons. Listed below ere some 
common reasons thtt students often give for 
leaving oollege before earning a degree. If v^u do 
noc anticipate onymajorobstAcles to earning a 
degree, please go to the question. 
Othenvisa, from the list of possible reasons for 
leaving college, please identify the niost 
Important POTENTIAL reason for YOURSELF, and 
merk the letterin the first column. Then identify 
the second most Important potential reason 
and mark the letterin the second oolumn . FinaHy, 
identify the third most importantpotentlaJ rearon and 
mark the letterin the thin) oolumn 



— M)St Important 

j— Second fvlost Important 
r- Third M>s\ Important 



0 0 0 ^^^^^ abreaic from college 

0 0 0 Coursasfprograms I want are not available 

0 0 0 Llnsuieofmyaoademiogoals 

0 0 0 Do not have eno^igh money to continue 

0 0 0 ColkijeeKperfence not what le^tpeoted 

0 0 0 Penrona) orfamlly problems 

0 0 0 Not sulsfled with the quaJlty of teaching 

0 0 0 i^ve out of the aiaa 

0 0 0 Can not obtain sufficient finanoldl aid 

0 0 0 Inadequate intelleotual stimulation 

0 0 0 Poor aoademtoperfonnance, bad grades 

0 0 0 Few people I can Identify with 

0 0 0 tu)t work and altend school at tho 
safkietlme 

0 0 0 f^tefer to attend e;iotherinstltution 

0 0 0 ^^^'^^ to acoept a job 

0 0 0 Achieved my aoademio goals short 

oledmhg a degree 

0 0 0 my personal goals In coiiese 



1 1 1 iJ i Hiiil i IJll III lU LIU ! I 

III Listed below an some things that the campus i 
might do to help you reach your educational 
goals, if you think that the school Is aJnady 
doini) all ii can to help, go to the ne>A question. 
Other*;^ls«, Identlfwtha most Important Item 
andmeiktheletterinthefirstoolumn. Then 
Identify the second most Important Item and 
majk the letterin the second oolumn. Finally, 
identify the tNnJ most Important Item and 
mark the letterin the third oolumn. 

pMDSt Important 

p Second M?st Impoitant 
Third Most Important 



0 0 0 Schedule courses more conveniently 

0 0 0^ff«»'«^9re«itervaHeti/fnumbarof 
academic programs 

0 0 0 Offer a greater varlet^/lnumberol 
courses 

0 0 0 Improve the qualityol the academic 

programs/ courses 

0 0 0 Change the admissions requirements 
0 0 0 f\4:tnltorfremove Ineffective Instructors, 

hire effective ones 
poo Increasellmprove tutoring servtoes 
0 0 0 Provkle moref better career guidance 
0 0 Qlft^pwvelbraiy services 

0 0 0 Pi^vldemorafbettercn-campuscNId 
ca/e services 

0 0 QlncreaseNmproveper.^onalcoimseling 
(psycholcgicaJ) 

0 0 0 Provide moref better on-campus housing 
0 0 G r^rovide more/better academic advising 
0 0 0 Increasellmprove Inf onnatlon about 
f inajioiai aid 

0 0 0 Incrieaselimprove the availability of 
financlaJ aid 

0 0 0^/lake financial aid processing easier 
0 0 0 in^Pt'CN'e access to oomputerterminals 
0 0 0 Pn)vide more olf-campus classes 



24j(Aihich ONE of tht fonowing r^rksms tht 
gredleK obs(«jol« (o retohing your 
•duonioniJgotls? 

0 Cimpus-tilattd raoton (such courst 
vcJtety, $oheAilino>$Uuoiors, support 
services^ ttc.) 

0E>itm8J ftotors (suoh funily 
oUigMions, |ob, nntncts, ptnontl 

problem^ e(o.) 

0 1 *jo not st« tny obst«cl«i to conpkting 

nyeducdJtion 



Are you concerned shout finencing 
yourcollegted»iceitlon? 
0 NO, I will hnvt suffldent funds 

0 VES, somewhM concdmed. Bui, I will 
probably heivt enough funds to continue 

0 VES, very oonoemed . I may not have 
enough funds to continue 

OVES, extremely oonoemed. IvMnot 
h>\^ funds tocondnue 



26 I If vou were eniployid last yiir, 
'^hei wes your total income In 1988 



w 

® ® 

(!) ® 

% @ 
(!) gi 



2? I How io«nyflh»ncl8ld*pendews (e.g., 
spouse^ ohildren) do you h&vti? 
(Do no( coufl( yourselO 

{•'•»ne 0 Four 

ij' "> QFr.'oorinoiia 

ERIC.: 



281 How are you paying for your 
ccnege educallon (M»rk all that epply) 

OParsonal savings 

QFamlyassistance 

0 Employee reimbursement 

OLoan 

0 Scholarship 
0<4nnt 

0 Part-time ernplcynent 

Q FuNrne emplow ^enj 



29J If you receive finencleJ support 
from your parents, whel was iheir 
combined «rinuaJ income In 1 983? 

0 Don't knovrf not eppllceble 
0 Less than $15,000 
0)15,000-29,999 
0)30,000-39,999 
0 )40,000*49,g99 
0 



\ 150,000^0,099 
i)60,000orover 



^^Jooes your head of hoiisehold 
ecelve public ajslstanca (e.g., AFDC)? 

QV es ONo 



UJ What were the meJn oocupetions 
of your parents while you were 
grov/ing up? 



WW 
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-5? I How mucli formaJ eduoe;lon did your perents obtain? 



FATHER 

QOth gidde or less 
0 Some Ngh school 
0 High school gt^uale 
QScme college 
OCollegegra/Juate 
0 Don't Iviiow 



MOTHER 

Osth greideorless 
0 Some high school 
0 High school gmduaie 
0 Some college 
QCollege gradutle 
QDont know 



The remainder of the survey is designed to gather Infonnation on the 
community service activities of CSU students, A report on the findings 
will be sent to the CaJifomiaLegisle^ure. 

Community ser-.-ioe is defined as al human services provided by indi- 
vIdMiIs, campM5 orgenizeiions, public or private coirvnunity agencies, 
or businesses that nurture asense of social responsiblity in college 
students, end tl lat contribute to the quality of life In the commurtlty. 
Such work maybe voluntery, forpay, orforoourse oredit. If you are 
ur«ura whether a particular activity or pn»iect In which you participated 
qualifies as ooinmunity service, please use the EXAMPLES OF 
COKr-DNITY SERVICE, listed on the lest page, as acguldllne. 



MY 



Did v>flupmiclpete In enycommtmlty service ejctlvltlei? 
QYas Ono 



At whoi T/PE of agency, orgenlzetior^, orbusinessdid you 
perforTfi the community service? Mvk the ONE where you 
perfonned r*/10STof your comrnmunity service. 

0 A CeJifomlaSiale University campus 
0 Other college oruni^'ersity 
0 Chtrrch oriellglous institution 
0 Government agency (local, stele, or federal) 
0 PilN'ate nonprofit crigenlratlon (e.g., charities) 
0 Priv&te, profit meldng orgenlratlons (e.g., hospitals, nurslr^g 
homes, businesses) 

0 Public or pHs^ate school (kindergarten, through t2th grt-de) 
C) Person^fJ i^f f oit, not throu»jh an eger^cy (e ,g private tutoring) 
0 Other I • 



Pl409e do not morli beiow ihis line 



O 
o 
o 
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Q. 
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^SjDid yau reotlv« bourse orcdl t for 
^^urcoafimunkystrviot? 

tepwtmtni tnd Course timber 



w 

(!) HI 

® ISI 

® ® 

(ii «l 

% % 



Ov«rhotf iDiny moths Wdra 
you involved in oommunity service 
workdii1r>g1fl88t 



Tjrr 

© ® 
@ @ 

® 13 

® (!) 

% (D 
(?) 0 
(i) H) 
-S.JSL 



5£rDid you ric«lv« tny mon«y or formtl 

reoognkion foryouroomnunity service 
woik? If )iou tnswtrNO lo this Question, 
go n«xi to Question 39. 



QVes 



JlNo. 



^•i^M type of fintncl«] compensetlon or 
recognition did you rtoeive? 
(M»H(«Jlthttepp|y) 

Q SeJary Q^ramt Q Award 



33j 



\ low much did you receive each month 
thfti you ttcrfced on nverege? 
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% % % % 

0 0 0® 

(s ^?) gl ® 

•31 © ® @ 

0 % ® f5| 

% % % % 

(§) 0 gi Hi 
0 0 0 0 
(s) 0 i) 1 



How menyhours perweek, on 
♦virHie, did yoii devote to community 
service dwing these months? 



U 



7 



0 0 

% 0 

@ (5) 

iKj is 

0 0 

ii % 

0 0 

(gj 0 

Jgi ® 
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—JBwe^^the iist ih the previous question, tvhich type of wcHc did 
you do MOST of (he lime? M»ke ONE choice and circle the ietterbeiow 
U Administr»tiv4 
P cieHoal 

p Community oi-pubiicreiwlcns 

P Computer operations or programming 

C) Consulting 

p ConsttMotion or bi^iding majntensDoe 
U Counseling 

OFIneettsejctivitles 

0 Fund raising, Including charityevents 

0 Grant wrltinsa 

0 Instnwtlcn ortutoring 

0^/^•l labor 

0^'1a<^ic«l assistance or health education 

ORecreeiiioneoiivities 

0 SooiaJ end political advooaoy 

0 Social woik 

0 Teohnioal fessistance 
0 Other , 

I : I 



31] Has your community service e>!perience caused you to 
becom'i more socially Involved In yiw personal life? 

9i 9^ 01 OK om oo 00 os 

•JB OD OF OH OJ OL ON Op on Qt 



ill Following If a. Hst of reasons ormctK'atlons forpeifctming 
comnnmity service. Please rate the importance of each In causing 
p Very Ifnponwrt V^w <o become Involved, 
f— important 

Somev/hat Important 



| -Not very Important 
I ^ Not Important at oH 



0 0 0 Financial reward 
0 0 0 Beliefs, convictions, or prinoiples(Nbral, 
0 0 0 PhlllsophlcaJ, religious, politiceJ) 
0 () 0 Course requirement related to y^jur major 
0 0 0 Course requirement unrel^Jted to your me|or 
0 0 OCaree];prijpara.tlonor«idveiicement 
0 0 0 Social ill wivement, recreation, or personal 
enjoyTn-nt 

P r/.,fLO _0 OtherL~_-..^__.__ 



1 1 

n 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



u 
0 
0 
(I 

0 
0 
0 
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±J Hm yoMTComrftuniiy fwvJct •>9«ri«nc« 
owstd you to otMngi yourotrtw obieo(iv« 
to on« which you p«roiive as hnving n^reMtr 
huin«nlieirianemph«sis? 




JILI Hm yourcommunity s«rvic« «>p«ri«noft 
caused you to bebone more socieJIy Involved 
in Vour personal life? 



OVes ONo 



What If ywjr Social SecuHiy Number? 



A. 



Remember, yow rasponses to this questionnaire wil be held in strictest confidenoe 



J How MMchhwyowcommunlty service 
experience increased \«u tmderslandr^g 
and tppradatlon of yjur academio studies? 



OAQreatDeel 
OSome 
ONotrvirch 
0 None Ai All 



i^jHow much has y)ur community service 
experienoe helped you to 'indsiitand and 
be more sensitive »o the pioblems 

of oiher? 



OA Great Deal 
OSome 
ONotMrch 
0 None Ar All 



J 
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Social SecurltyNumber 



U U LhU IHI U 
i9 !f @) i ® 1 D 



0 % 0 % 

^ % %\ %. 

@ % iD 0): 

® a ® 

Is) ig) % 



0 (i) 0 
0 j^i 0 

@ ^; 0 



(SI 



0 (S) 
0 -i;) 0 



0 :0 0 0. 0 0; 0 

0 :iD 0 0: 0 0 

0 0 0' 0 M 0 i 0 

0 0 0 0® 0 - 0_jMa 



EXAMPLE 



0 iS); 0 id) t 

f 9 I 41 0 

9 j@ # i| 9 

9 .# 0 j($ 9 

t ® 0 0 

§ I ® I 9 

0 .@ 0 0 0 

0 ^ 0 i0 0 

0 ig 0 (g 0 
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EXAMPLES OF COMvlff^llTr* SERVICE 
small Dij^ine^jS operations Involving Uie dis^-ivanUged or disabled, 
2. Consumer Affjiirs - froducl safely projech. media caitipalgns regarding corisunior i ssues. 

^' wtM^ari"^^^ programs. I.e.Ilh oducalion. enrlchrr.enl urograms for disadvantaged or- disabled populations, museum 

A EnvironmenLiI affairs projects, education or ir.formatiur. disse.nination - energy cu.servatlor.. wildlife and wilderness preservation 

5. Financial counseling for disadvantaged or disnbled. 

6. Fundralsing activities: for charitable groups or non-profit organizations (social service agencies). 

7. Health Care - includes health education and research, delivery of medical services, family pla.ning counseling. menU.1 health services. 

^ - participation in activities Lading to the d.'afting or enactment of legislation Uiit Impact on social problems 

(arfirmative action issues, environmental ... --ns. consumer rights, civil rightl. 

'i. Public Interest - (citizen advocacy and infoi .nation dlssen,i„atiori on p.jblic policies and go./errfnent4l practices). 

<I?s^^|td 'Xl'^'^^rLniTr „'?.':?n " "V"^ r^creahonal activities for menially disabled, developmenially disabled, physicall, 
aisaoied. M.ler !/. ui ganizing or pir tic ipa ting In perforiMin-g .arts presentations for needy populations. y f 

1 1. Resear-d. activities -projects involved svill. the social sciecces. physical sciences, biological sciences or economics. 

<?.?^*hT]IT"^'''''J*' "'r^'"^' ""'^''^''3tion assistance, child care assistance, role mod«lir.g (Big BroU.er/Sisters). interpersonal 
S.JPP...I t wisit nursing homes), seniors programs, oulre^ch programs, com.nunity organl/atlcn efforts. '"i^'^P 

13. Volunt-ary contributions of lime to charitable groups. Iralernal groups or service clubs in support of char itable endeavors. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established m 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
n^endationb to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terns by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of April 1989, the Commissioners repre'**5nting 
the gv arzl public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 

henry Der San Francisco; 

Seymou r Yl Farber, M.D., San Francisco; 

KelenZ Hanse v,Lon2 Beach; 

Lowell J. hai^tf, t\ Macero; Vice Chair: 

Cruz Reynoso, Lob Angeles; 

Sharon N. Skog, PaU Alto; Chair: and 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; 

John F. Parkhurst. Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions ; 

Francis Laufenberg, Orange; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education: and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by California's 
independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent, 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including com- 
munity colleges, four-year colleges, universities, and 
professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non*governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own speciiic duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holes regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califor- 
nia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to speak a. a meeting may be 
made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento v ier the guidance of its e.x- 
ecutive director, Kenne O'Brien, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publist. js and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary education 
Recent reports are listed on the back cover 

Further information ab^mt the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor. Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; celephone 
(916)445-7933. 
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STATUS REPORT ON HUMAN CORPS ACTIVITIES, 1989 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 89-8 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis* 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon* 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications OfTice, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88*43 Education Needs of California Firms for 
Trade in Pacific Rim Markets: A Staff Report to the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(December 1988) 

88*44 Progress on the Development of a Policy for 
Revenue Collected by the California State Univer- 
sity Through Concurrent Enrollment: A Report to the 
Legislature in Response to Supplemental Language 
to the 1988-89 Budget Act (December 1988) 

88*45 Prepaid College Tuition and Savings Bond 
Programs: A Staff Report to the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission (December 1988) 

89*1 Legislative Priorities for the Commission, 
1989: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1989) 

89*2 The Twentieth Campus: An Analysis of the 
California State University's Proposal to Establish a 
FulI^Service Campus in the City of San Marcos in 
Northern San Diego County (January 1989) 

89*3 Toward Educational Equity: Progress in Im* 
plementing the Goals of Assembly Concurrent Reso* 
lution 83 of 1984: A Report to the Legislature in Re* 
sponse to Assembly Bill 101 (Chapter 574, Statutes 
of 1987) (January 1989) 

89*4 The Effectiveness of the Mathematics, Engi> 
neering, Science Achievement (MESA) Program's Ad- 
ministrative and Policy-Making Processes: A Report 
to the Legislate. e in Response to Assembly Bill 610 
(1985) (January 1989) 

89*5 Comments on the Community Colleges' Study 
of Students with Learning Disabilities: A Report to 
the Legislature in Response to Supplemental Report 
Language to the 1988 State Budget Act (January 
1989) 

89*6 Prospects for Accommodating Gro\^th in Post- 
secondary Education to 2005: Report of the Executive 
Director to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, January 23, 1989 (January 1989) 



89-7 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1989: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (March 1989) 

89"8 Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 
1989: The Second in a Series of Five Annual Reports 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 1820 
(Chapter 1245, Statues of 1987) (March 1989) 

89-9 A Further Review of the California State Uni- 
versity's Contra Costa Center (March 1989) 

89-10 Out of the Shadows - The IRCa/SLIaG Oppor- 
tunity: A Needs Assessment of Educational Services 
for Eligible Legalized Aliens in California Under the 
State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant Program 
of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, 
submitted to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, February 23, 1989, by California To- 
morrow (March 1989) 

89-11 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1989-90: A Report to the Legislature and 
Governor in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 51 (1965) (March 1989) 

89-12 Teacher Preparation Programs Offered by 
California's Public Universities: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in Response to Supplemental Language in 
the 1988 State Budget Act (March 1989) 

89-13 The State's Reliance on Non-Governmental 
Accreditation: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 78 (Re- 
solution Chapter 22, 1988) (March 1989) 

89-14 Analysis of the 1989-90 Governor's Budget: A 
Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (March 1989) 

89" 15 Plannm-g Our Future A Staff Background 
Paperon Long-Range EnroUmentand Facilities Plan- 
ning in California Public Higher Education (April 
1989) 

89-16 Standardized Tests Csed for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1988 The Fourth in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutes ofl984) (April 1989> 

89-17 Protecting the Integrity of California De- 
grees: The Role of California's Private Postsecondary 
Education Act of 1977 in Educational Quality Con- 
trol (April 1989) 



